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PLAN NOW FOR THAT VACATION AND PICNIC] 


OW about a few days off for yourself and your family this sum- 
mer, Mr. Progressive Farmer? In short, how about a real vacw# 
tion for you, your wife, your boys and girls? 

“Qh, we can’t afford it,’’ we hear you say. The truth is, you can’t 
afford not to afford it. You can’t afford, however fine your farm may 
be, to stick by it day in and day out for 365 daysin the year. If you 
do you’re going to dry up the wells of good will and human fellowship 
in your heart; Mrs. Progressive Farmer is going to feel, and rightly so, 
that something is lacking in her life; and the boys and girls, as soon as 





neighborhood that you have long wanted to visit but somehow 
never found the time. Hitch up and go! Take as much time as may” 
be necessary—camping or spending the nights with friends—and 
get a line on how other folks do things. Or you might go on‘a 
trip to see some kinsfolk of your own or your wife’s or some 
loved old neighbors who have moved to a distant section—friends 
you know really want to see you. 

Or if you find it simply impossible to go on a several days’ outing, 
why not make it a rule during the next two months to have Saturdays | 
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THE JOYS OF THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE 


Photo by Birmingham View Co. 


Goona Canstion this summer—break away from things for a few days and you will come back ready for some of the best work you have ever done. 





they get old enough, will likely voice their protests by leaving the farm 
forever. 

Hard work with a liberal amount of thought behind it is unquestion- 
ably the first essential to success; but if one farmer clears two thousand 
dollars a year by driving himself and his family month after month and 
year after year, with never a Saturday off for a game of ball, a picnic 
or a fishing trip, while his neighbor, though 





as vacation days, the whole family to break away and go fishing, ona 
picnic, or to a neighborhood ball-game? 

Whatever form your vacation takes, be sure that you and your 
family do not deny yourselves the joys of a few days off. However 
fine our work may be, however we may love it, if our minds are to be 
kept kéen and clear and our bodies fit, it is good to get away from it 
a few days in the year. It is well not to 





making less perhaps financially, joins with 
his family in their games and outings as 
well as in their work, instilling in them an 
undying love for the open country and for 
farm life, we should call the latter far the 
more successful and richer man. 

So it’s settled, and we’re going on that 
outing! Where? Oh, anywhere, just so we 
travel over new roads, see new scenes, 
breathe fresh air, and take it all with a spirit 
of fun and play that will bring us back 
home feeling twenty years vounger. 

Maybe there’s a cool brook back in the 
hills, where the fish bite and the cool air 
is like a tonic; where, after a day of stren- 
uous fun, you can lie and look up at the 
stars and make plans for the old farm, for 
the boys and girls, for mother, that would 
never have come amid your every-day sur- 
roundings. Or maybe off in another corner 
of the county, or even in an adjoining 
county, there is a particularly enterprising 
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DON’T FAIL TO READ— 
Develop Social Features of Your Union Now 


Don’t Forget That Neglect Is Certain to 
Make Scrubs of Your Pure-bred Live- 


Give Us Your Clover-Vetch Experiences . 
Good English for Farmer Folk . . . . . 
How Lack of Rural Credits Legislation Per- 

petuates Tenancy and Shiftlessness . . 
Livestock Suggestions for July . . . . 
Need for a More Practical Form of Educa- 


WO asa ee es 
Poultry Suggestions for July .... . 
The Garden in July . 
The Negro and Southern Farm Life 
The Rural Credits Problem .. . 
Twelve Things to Doin July . . 


e e a e e . * - 


forget that only as we make our lives well 
rounded and balanced, giving due emphasis 
to play and recreation as well as to work, 
can we make farm life permanent and sat- 
isfying. ‘‘Keep the boys on the farm 
by letting them off the farm occasional- 
ly,’’ very truly says the Dakota Farmer, 
and the same truth applies as well to the 
rest of the family. Make the joy of 
play, of social intercourse, a part of our 
farm life. By so doing we will plant in 
the heart of every child a love for the 
country that will never be forgotten; 
we will create a tie that will hold 
through all the after years against the 
city’s call. 

Right now is the time to plan for that 
vacation, after crops are laid by, and 
don’t make a single plan that doesn’t 
include every one in the family, from 
Mother and Dad down to the tiniest lit- 
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Just Off the Press 


Tllustrates and de- 
scribes the most com- 
plete line of farm 
implements. Tells 
how to adjust and 
use farm tools under 
varying conditions. 
It is a practical ency- 
clopedia of farm im- 
plements worth dol- 
lars to you—a i168 
page text book. 

It tells about John 
Deere Implements: 
Steel plows, cultiva- 
tors and harrows; 
corn planters, disc 
harrows and beet 
tools; farm and 
mountain wagons; 
manure spreaders; 
portable and station- 
ary grain elevators 
and corn shellers; 
hay loaders, stackers, 
sweep rakes, mowers 
and side delivery 
rakes; motor hay 
presses; grain drills 
and seeders; full line 
of. chilled plows ;grain 
binders and corn 
binders; hit-and- 
missand volume-gov- 
erning gasolene en- 
gines. 

To get this book 
free, state what spec- 
ial implements you 
are interested in and 
ask for the book as 
Package No. X -2. 


The Press with the powerful eccentric gears. Gears are 
mounted off center, giving more power on the working 
stroke, a quicker return of plunger and very desirable 
action of the self-feed—the three points of prime 
importance. 

Easily bales 2 to 4 tons per hour without any jar or shock. 

Powerful self-feed arm and plunger, improved form of 
drop blocker and automatic tucker insure well shaped, 
firmly packed, smooth end bales,—the kind that bring the 
highest price. 

Entire outfit is always ready for work. 
of engine required. 

Wide track front axles with a fifth wheel is why this 
press stands up so well and is so easily moved. 

Made in three sizes for 14x18, 16x18 and 18x22” bales. 

Write if interested in Hay Press, Loader, Stacker, Side 


Delivery Rake or other hay tools—and ask for free book, 
“Better Hay—How to Make and Market It”. 


No lining up 


Single Disc Grain Drills 

Plant any small grain, from alfalfa to bearded oats, corn 
and peas, even in trash, gumbo or mud. 

Van Brunt Drills never choke. Adjustable gate force 
feed compels an even, continuous flow through each seed 
tube. Amount.sown regulated simply by moving a lever. 

Seed is planted at evendepth. Individually adjustable 
springs enable you to give each furrow opener the required 


pressure for hard or soft ground to make furrows of even 
depth, and the seed is placed at the bottom of the furrows. 


All of the grain is up and ready for harvest at the same time. | 
o 4 . | gem, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Van Brunt Drills are light weight, light draft, well 
balanced andstrong. Frameisrigid; hopper does not sag; 
the gear drive is positive (each wheel drives half the feeds) 


* and the disc bearings are guaranteed to last lifetime of drill. 


Spring steel scrapers keep the discs clean. 


Write us for free booklet, “John Deere-Van Brunt Single 
Dise Drills.”” It tells why the Van Brunt plants seed at bottom 
of furrows ot uniform depth, and what this means to you. 
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BS Whirlwind is certainly a glutton for work”, writes 
ma’ ony of many enthusiastic owners.—‘‘It takes the fodder 

ast aS we can get it there and elevates ’way way up= 
no band cutting, chokes, or break-downs.” vinieasbiiad 


That’s what all 


irlwinds do—' he one piece Main Wheel, the heaviest made, 


a uniform speed, uniformly applied centrifugal strain and therefore 


Fewest working parts, hence least friction. 
fron withstands from 9,000 to 17,000 ibe, or 
high grade cast 
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Every piece of Whirlwind 
greater strains per sq. in t 

It pays to investigate carefully before b . Wri 
our free catalogue and book: cw hee ey How 4 


Fill A Silo.”’ Learn how to judge the real essentials of a 
Silo Filler, 

There’s a lot of in- 

Lmaitine RE side information 


— 53 in our free weekly 


WHIRLWIND gts 
: a = BUBLETIN to Agents, Sey 
‘ iY Its yours for the asking. 4 ill 
a 


li 
Wilder-Strong Impl't Co, || tte! 
Box 8i Monroe, Michigan 
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$10 A DAY-THATS WHAT YOU CANMAKE WITHA 


RANEY CANNER 


$10 a day for girls aud women, ‘Bigger money than that for men. 


The RANEY 


turns surplus fruit and vegetables into cash. Produces finer food than big canneries. 
pa lass or tin for home ormarket. INSTRUCLION BOOK FREE WITH EACH 


water always boiling: 
money-making business. 
cn 


- Canners $5 and up. RANEY is patented—has greater fire surface—keeps 

Used by Government Demonstrators. Get started in this 
Write for catalogue now. 

ATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO., Dept. 234, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





When writing to advertisers say: *‘I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


§ng it carries.’’ 








E Panama Canal stands as 
one of the most marvelous 
achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the 
| highest engineering skill, but the 
| best business brains of the nation, 
backed by hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 





Suppose conditions not to be 
| foreseen made it necessary to re- 
| place the present canal with a 
| new and larger waterway of the 
sea-level type, to be built in the 
next ten years. 


Also suppose that this new 
canal would be the means of a 
great saving in time and money 
to the canal-using public, because 
of the rapid progress in canal 
engineering. 





| This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has hap- 
| pened in the development of the 
_ telephone, and what certainly will 
happen again. 








The Price of Progress 


Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 
extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. 
Switchboards, cables, wires and 
the telephone instrument itself 
were changed time and again, as 
fast as the advancing art of the 
telephone could improve them. 


It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the plant, reduced 
service rates and added subscrib- 
ers by the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant 
of the Bell System has been rebuilt 
and renewed, piece by piece, at 
an expense exceeding the cost of 


the Canal. 


Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, al- 
ways apace with the telephone 
requirements of the public. And 
the usefulness of the telephone has 
been extended to all the people. 





Mr. King Pharr, can- 
ner, of Catherine, Ala., 
wrote us as follows: 


“At your suggestion I 
tried Red Devil Lye for 
peeling peaches. It wasso 
successful that I bought 
six cases and am saving 
$25.00 to $50.00 every day 
—and peeling thousands 
of bushels. I feel that I 
must thank you.” 
Send for Booklet that e ins 


‘WM. SCHIELD MFG. CO., 
Dept. C, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Guaranteed free 
from defects for 
life of machine. 





Silo Fille 


Ensilage Cutters and 


rs with Blower 


8 T zi E L Outting Apparatus and Blower 
(instead of cast iron). 

Especially designed for steam power and 

extraordinarily heavy work. Steel is 

2 known to bestrongerthan castiron. The 

Ross is not an ordinary fodder cutter but a 

1] hine for filling silos. We have 
Ross for 65 years, 





pecial made 
manufactured the 


® to-day it will by its own actions prove 


its superiority. Write for catalog. 
We also manufacture the Ress Wood 
and IN-DE-STR-UCT-O Metal Silo. 


THE E. W. ROSS CO., Box 157 Springfield, 0. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


‘By TAIT BUTLER 














Mixing a Feed for Mules 


READER asks: “In what propor- 
tion should corn, oats and cow- 


peas in the hulls be mixed to make 
“@ Suitable feed for mules?” 


We can find no digestion experi- 
ments showing the digestibility of 
cowpea hulls. Assuming that 90 
pounds of cowpea pods shell out a 
bushel, or 60 pounds, of peas, then 
there will be two pounds of peas in 
every three pounds of peas in the 
hulls. 


Ignoring the pea hulls, which are 
probably equal in feedirfg value to 
good hay, we suggest the following 
mixture: five parts of corn, five parts 
of oats and three parts of cowpeas 
in the hulls. Taking no account of 
the one pound of cowpea hulls, this 
mixture gives a nutritive ratio of 1 to 
6.59, or 1 part of digestible protein to 
6.59 parts of digestible carbohydrates 
and fats; while the feeding standard 
for a horse doing hard work calls for 
a nutritive ratio of 1 to 6 and for a 
horse doing light work, 1 to 7. 


If the hay is from legumes, or if 
even one-half the roughage is legume 
hay, some fess cowpeas might be used 
in the grain mixture.. On the other 
hand, if the roughage is grass hay, or 
other roughage deficient in protein, 
the proportion-of cowpeas in the 
hulls might be increased. 





Feeding Work Stock | 


HAT amount: of threshed oats 

should be fed-to work horses and 
mares when’ fe# with a good grade of 
Bermuda grass hay, and would it be 
profitable to feed cottonseed meal 
with the oats and hay and how much? 
What amount of threshed oats should 
be fed to same stock when fed with 
well cured alfalfa hay?” 

We believe it will be found advan- 
tageous to feed one pound of cotton- 
seed meal a day to work stock receiv- 
ing Bermuda hay and oats. Below we 


give the ration we would suggest for, 


a 1,000-pound horse doing fairly hard 
work. Even though we have added 
the one pound of cottonseed meal and 
calculated the digestible protein in 
Bermuda hay, as given in Henry’s 
“Feeds and Feeding,” at 6.4 per cent, 
which we regard as too high, there 
is still a slight deficiency in digestible 
protein, judged by the generally used 
feeding standard fer a hard working 
horse weighing 1,000 pdunds: 

Daily feed for a horse weighing 
1,000 pounds and doing fairly hard 
work: 





Digestible Nutrients 


Pro- 
tein 
Lbs. 





iCarbohy-' 
drates 
Lbs. 





5.38 
7.38 
21 
12.97 
13.30 


77 
1,32 
87 





2.46 
2.50 

















While a fairly good ration may be 
made from alfalfa hay and oats, one 
cannot be made that will. closely com- 
ply with the “standard” requirements. 
lf the usual proportions and quanti- 
ties of from one to one and a quarter 
pounds of hay and one and a quarter 
to ene and a half pounds of grain for 
every 100 pounds of the animal’s 


* weight are adhered to the proportion 


and amount of protein will be a little 


too large or the amount and propor- 
= tion of digestible carbohydrates too 


small. The following feed for one 


- day, for a horse weighing 1,000 pounds - 


| and doing fairly hard work, is prob- 


ably as good as any, when alfalfa hay 


' and oats are used: é 





Digestible Nutrients 


~~ v~ 
te drates 

Lbs. Lbs. 

126 | 4.86 
1.82 7.38 
2.58 12.24 -76 
2.50 13.30 80 


We think a better ration could be 
made by substituting corn for a part 
of the oats in the grain feed; as fol- 
lows: 





Fat 
Lbs. 


3 | 
65 


Feeds 





a Ibs. gate hay...- 























Digestible Nutrients 
Carbohy-' 
drates 
Lbs. 


4.86 
3.94 
4.68 


13.48 
13.30 


“CUTTING OUT” COTTON FOR 
é ALL LIVESTOCK 


This Is a Risky Procedure, and One 
About Which the Average Man 
Had Better Go Cautiously 


FRIEND writes that he is 

‘ting ont cotton,” 
next yéar, and is 
stock raising.” 

This is the common idea 
is necessary to improve our agricul- 
tural conditions, among those who 
realize that cotton has had too large 
a place in our cropping system and as 
such has proved a failure. But we 
believe the livestock-alone idea is as 
erroneous as the one-crop cotton 
idea. ~There is probably even less to 
recommend the ajll-livestock idea 
than the all-cotton system of the 
past, from a financial viewpoint. 

It is a mistake to “cut out” cotton 
entirety. It is the one crop of which 
we have practically a monopoly. It 
is the crop best adapted to our soils 
and climate and in the production of 
which we have had most, experience 
and about which the masses know 
most. Moreover, there is, all things 
considered, no better general, large, 
field crop. in any country. 

The best students of farm manage- 
ment are pretty generally agreed that 
the correct system of farm product- 
ion is one-which maintains certain 
well balanced relations between sales 
crops and livestock production. This 
is apparent when grain crops are pro- 
duced, for a bushel of corn or wheat 
contains several times tore food 
value to the human family than the 
food products which livestock can 
make from it. But the principle is 
none the less applicable and is none 
the less correct when applied to cot- 
ton production. 

The objection is often raised that 
mixed farming or livestock product- 
ion does not fit in well with cotton 
production; but we are convinced 
that this exists morein the imagina- 
tion, or is due more to our lack of at- 
tention to perfecting a suitable crop- 
ping system than to the actual facts 
and conditions in the case. We feel 
certain that as much cotton as should 
be grown can be fitted into a system 
of livestock. production, or mixed 
farming, when sufficient study is 
given to planning such a cropping 
system, and the desire to produce the 
largest possible amount of cotton 
does not prevent due consideration to 
other crops. 

lf we attempt to “cut out” cotton 
entirely and go into the production of 





Fat 


tein 
2 
Feeds It 





12 Ibs. Alfalfa hay ...- 
8 a Oats x 


1.26 
70 
7 “ 


‘55 
2.51 
2.50 























“cut- 
or expects to 
“going into live- 


s to what <> 


livestock as the oné source of income 
for the farm, it is probable that the 
productiveness of our. soils may be 
increased, but for many years at least 
the income is likefy also to be re- 
duced and those who cannot stand 
sucly reduction should add: livestock 
te the present operations of the farm 
instead of substituting it for cotton 
production. 

These observations and this word 
of caution are not given. because of 
any fear that too little cotton will be 
produced; but because we fear that a 
sudden change to a business with 
which we are unfamiliar may result 
in financial loss and because our 
studies in farm management convince 
us that an all-Hvestock system of 
farming is as fundamentally wrong 
and more likely to result in financial 
loss than the all-cotton system of the 
past and present. Unless we can fit 
livestock production into a cropping 
system which includes cotton pro- 
duction and mixed farming, we feel 
that livestock production cannot be 
made permanently profitable in the 
South. But as previously stated, it is 
because we believe that cotton grow- 
ing and livestock farming can be 
combined to the advantage of both 
lines of production, to the financial 
profit of the farmer, and to the in- 
creased fertility of the soil, that we 
insist on the production of more live- 
stock in the South. 





PROTECTING CATTLE FROM 
HORN FLIES 


Prevention of the Flies Breeding Is 
the Surest Remedy—Many Fly Re- 
Hants Are Effective, but They 
ppear to Injure the Animals as 
‘Much as the Flies 


*READER complains that the 

“horn fly” is numerous in his sec- 
tion and wants to know “if they do 
any material damage to cattle and if 
so, what effectual steps can ,be taken 
to destroy or lessen the evil.” He 
states also that “dipping gives only 
very temporary relief for a few hours,” 
and asks “if the fly specially attacks 
any particular color or breed.” 

There are two kinds of flies which 
especially attack cattle. One is known 
as the stable fly, which resembles 
very closely in general appearance 
the common house fly; but whereas 
the house fly does not bite the stable 
fly has mouth parts that enable it to 
pierce the skin and suck the blood 
of animals. 

The other kind, to which our en- 
quirer refers, is popularly known as 
the “Horn Fly” ((Hematobia serrata), 
because of its habit of gathering 
around the base of the horn, It also 
gathers in numbers just back of the 
shoulders, or over the shoulders, ap- 
parently because it is more difficult 
for the cow to reach that part of the 
body with nose and switch. 

Like the common house fly, these 
flies prefer horse manure as a breed- 
ing place, but they may also breed in 
cow manure. In moist weather the 
piles of cow manure dropped in the 
fields may serve as breeding quarters. 
If the weather is dry or if these piles 
of manure are spread they will dry 
out so quickly that the flies cannot 
mature in them, which requires about 
15 days from egg to mature fly. The 
destruction of ‘breeding places or 
prompt or frequent spreading of the 
manure is the best preventive. 

The general opinion is that flies do 
great damage to cattle and lessen 
materially their growth or milk pro- 
duction. It would seem that this 
must be true when the flies are very 
numerous; but such evidence as we 
have, obtained through carefully con- 
ducted experiments or tests, seems to 
indicate that either the damage done 
by flies is very much less than sup- 
posed or that the remedies used to 


as 


keep them off the cattle do about ag 
much damage as the flies. 

It being a well known fact that thé 
milk flow is very sensitive to any ina 
fluence which annoys the cow, num 
erous tests have been made with 
dairy cows, rather than with beef cat< 
tle, to determine the benefits resulta 
ing from protecting cows from ate 
tacks of flies by means of spraying of 
otherwise applying fly-repellant mix4 
tures. 

In these tests one lot of cows was 
sprayed or otherwise treated with the 
warious mixtures tested, and another 
lot of about equal producing capacity 
left untreated. Many patent, or pro- 
prietary, and home-made mixtures 
were found fairly effective in protect< 
ing the cattle from the flies; but 
neither the milk flow nor the butter 
fat production was increased by thig 
protection. The only difference no-< 
ticed by Eckles, of the Missouri Ex 
periment Station, in trials with 16 ~ 
cows in 1903 and 21 cows in 1904, was 
that “the cows were less restless durs 
ing milking.” These tests are report 
ed in Bulletin No. 32, of the Storrs 
(Connecticut) Experiment Station, 
and Bulletin No. 68, of the Missouri 
Experiment Station. 

There are numerous preparationg 
on the market for protecting cattle 
from these flies, and most of them 
are more or less satisfactory. Any 
application for protecting cattle from 
flies must either contain some sub- 
stance that will remain on the hair for 
some time, or the applications must beé 
frequent. Any material that willre- 
main onthe hair for several days will 
generally also collect dust and dirtand 

-prove objectionable from that stand-~ 
point. Such mixtures may also prove 
objectionable because they coat the 
skin and prevent its performing its 
natural functions. If frequent appli- 
cations are made it is necessary to re+ 
duce the labor by using a spray pump 
or some other rapid method of ap- 
plying the materials used. 

Some have claimed that spraying 
daily for a week or so, and then twice 
a week with a solution of some one 
of the many coal tar disinfectants 
on the market proves quite sat< 
isfactory. Others advise the use 
of kerosene emulsion—a mixture of 
soap, water and kerosene—applied 
with a spray pump. 

Otis, at the Kansas. Experiment 
Station, obtained best results from 
a mixture 1% pounds of resin, 2 cakes 
common soap, % pound fish oil, and 
enough water to make three gallons, 
This may be applied with a brush or 
spray pump. If desired “% pint of 
kerosene may be added. The mixture 
cost seven or eight cents a gallon. 

Weed, at the Mississippi Experia 
ment Station, used 2 parts crude cot< 
tonseed oil or fish oil and 1 part of 
pine tar, and applied with a large flat 
paint brush. He says, applied in this 
way, it can be done in one-half min« 
ute to each cow at a cost of three- 
fourths cent per cow for the material, 

We do not know that the celor of 
the cattle influences the liability to 
attack by flies, and do not believe 
there will be found any material dif< 
ference in the breeds taken as a 
whole, although it is a well known 
fact that individuals in any breed or 
herd will be more subject to attackg 
by various parasites than others kept 
under the same conditions. 





I am glad to tell you that The Progressivd 
Farmer has been used in my classes in agri< 
culture and rural leadership aimost every 
week during the past year. Your paper waa 
used along with a number of other farm 
papers, and a great many times I heard the 
students say, “I get more out of The Pro< 
gressive Farmer than any other paper in the 
Nbrary.” I had about 75 students to make 
notes from 15 farm papers during the past 
nine months, an@ fully two-thirds were taken 
from your paper.—J. T. McKee, i 
Alabama, 





God never made a country that could 
prosper permanently without iresetuai. That 
fact should be preached from every plat« 
form.—Dr,. J. D. Eggleston, 



















































































































What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. Massey 














‘: The Garden in July 
LEEKS were sown early in spring, 
July is the time to transplant them 
into open furrows after some early 
* crop that was heavily manured. I clip 
* tops and roots slightly and set them 
‘three inches apart in the rows and 
*make the rows Il6inches apart. Then 
“the soil is worked to them as they 
‘grow and finally hilled up some, the 
~ object being to get long white shanks. 
They are left all winter where they 
“grew, and come in nicely in place 
of.green onions in winter. 
"E ‘ *x* * * 
* Keep planting Country Gentleman 
“and Stowell sweet corn till the last 
‘of the month to keep up the succes- 
“sion of roasting ears till frost. In 
like manner plant a row of string 
beans or snaps as fast as the last row 
‘planted is well above ground, and 
“keep this up bar’ rate August. 


Sow seed of “ie ins Flat Dutch 
cabbage convenient to water in a 
bed made very rich, and grow strong 
“plants for: setting in mid-August. 
“And remember that big cabbages are 
the result of heavy feeding and plenty 
=< Of moisture. 
’ * * * 
: Froin Raleigh southward siiliity 
“and parsnips can still be sown and 
‘make good roots for winter. Sow 


‘also the Half-long Danvers carrot ° 


‘<and Blood Turnip beets for winter. 
~These can all remain in winter where 
“they grew. 
s x * * 
~- Keep the garden clear of weeds, for 
it is in the weeds that the cut worms 
- mainly breed, and the garden that is 

“weedy in late summer and fall’ will 
‘have more cut worms the next spring 
-than the clean garden. 

: x * * 

Set plants of the late tomatoes for 
‘following the early ones, and if you 
‘have a good lot well grown when 
-frost comes you can gather them and 
wrap them in paper and keep in a 
‘cool place and bring out a few at a 
-time to ripen in a warm room till 
‘January. 
: * * * 

Sow rutabaga and Long White 
‘French turnips m well — fertilized 
rows,’and when a stand is secured 
.thin them to four inches apart. The 
Long White French, or as some call it 
‘Rock turnip, is the sweetest. of all 
turnips and will-keep solid all win- 
ter. 

* * * 

Pull out the corn stalks as soon as 
‘the ears are used, and do not leave 
-stumps in the ground in the way of 
‘succeeding crops.. Urge the growth 
of cucumbers and melons by scatter- 
-ing nitrate of soda along the hills. 
-The.same will also help the eggplants 
very much. - 
: ** * 

Pull the ripe onions and let them 
“fie in the sun during the day, but 
“spread out under cover before night 
‘with the tops left on, and when the 
tops “are dry store them in a cool 
dark place till wanted for use or sale. 
If you have sown onion seed for sets 
“they will now be ripe. Take them up 
‘and sift the soil from them and 
‘spread out under cover to cure ready 
for setting in September. I sow seed 
for sets very thickly in good soil, but 
do not fertilize them, as I do not 
want them to grow larger than a 
boy’s marble. 

* * 

It is not necessary to keep land va- 
cant for the late crops, for there will 
always be early ones that are done 
and the same land can be used for the 
later crops. Keep all the garden at 
work all the time and get fresh vege- 
tables every month in the year. 

* * & 


Elsewhere I have told about grow- 


‘ing celery, and it is neediess to re- 








peat here. Late in July. sow some 
spinach of the smooth-seeded Savoy 
variety for fall use. The. main sow- 
ing for wintering over for spring 
should be deferred till September or 
October: 

* * * 

I have also told about growing 
late Irish potatoes. It is important 
to get these deep in the ground and 
cultivate level to retain moisture in 
hot weather. Run twice in the fur- 
row for them. 

x kk 

If you grew no onion sets you can 
sow seed thinly the last of the month 
and transplant the plants in late Au- 
gust or early September for growing 
during the winter. The Prizetaker 
can be grown very large in this way. 


Cassia Chamaechrista 


ROM North Carolina: “I am send- 

ing you a plant growing wild here 
and which has many nodules on the 
roots. I planted hairy vetch the mid- 
dle of March, inoculating the seed, 
but there are no nodules on the roots 
and few of the plants grew large 





even attacked our Magnolia grandi- 
flora, and say it must be Magnolia 
foetida. And so all through’ the list 
they are trying to change names that 
have been accepted by botanists for 
generations, and it is leading to con- 
fusion; for the .European botanists 
will stick to the old names, while our 
students are taught the new-fangled 
ones, atid there is fo good reason for 
allthis. It is the work of a few Amer- 
ican botanists who seem to have had 
nothing to do but to try to upset all 
old names. 


Growing Celery 

LEASE.tell me how to grow celery 

for family use here in North Car- 
olina.” 

You cannot well grow early fall 
celery in your climate, but can “grow 
the winter crop. It should be planted 
in soil naturally. moist. . The best 
method in the South is the Baltimore 
bed method. The seed should be 
sown in late May and as. soon as 
large enough to handle transplanted 
to another bed in rows six inches 
apart and three inches in the row, to 
make strong plants for setting in late 
August. You can buy the small plants 
from the Northern seed houses and 
set them for getting strong as sug- 
gested., 

The soil should be heavily fertilized 
and put in the finest order. Then 








might otherwise go to waste. 
malaria and typhoid. 


mustard and rutabagas. © 


tively this fall. 





TWELVE THINGS TO DO IN JULY 





1. Plan now for that vacation and picnic after the crops are laid by. 
2. Keep up the late, shallow cultivation; don’t lay by with a turn plow. 
3. Use the farm canning outfit to put up all fruits and vegetables that 


4. Study health conditions surrounding your family, and. prepare to avoid 
5. Keep the garden going by planting late corn, tomatoes, aed turnips, 


6. Avoid senseless fodder pulling by shining plenty of forage crops. 
7. -If you did not save your bei her ‘geed it 
clover seed prices from responsible dealers. 
8. Put peas in all the corn at the last cultivation. 
9. . There is still time to plant the stubble land; don’t neglect it. 
10. Make every edge cut by planning how to market your crops codpera- 


11. Plan fora county or community agricultural fair. 
12. Build a silo, if you have more than a dozen cattle to winter. 


it is ngne to early to begin getting 








enough to bleom. These wild plants 
are among the vetch, and if it belongs 
to the vetch family why are there no 
nodules on the vetch?” 


In the first place, .it is rather sur- 


prising that you got any vetch at all 
from spring sowing. The time to sow 
vetch is in the fall) If any of your 
plants bloomed and seeded you will 
probably have a better stand in the 
fall. The plant sent is not of the 


vetch family, but is a pretty yellow-. 


flowering plant known to botanists 
as Cassia Chamaechrista. It is a le- 
gumeijand to some extent an improver 
of the soil.. It is a native plant in 
sandy soils all over the country, and 
in some places‘is.called partridge pea. 


-But it will not inoculate for vetch. 


There. are a number of. the. Cassia 
family in this country. Cassia May- 
landica is a perennial making a tall 


-and handsome plant: when in bloom. 


This one is an annual. 





Botanical Names 


HAVE no sort of sympathy with 

the modern botanists who are try- 
ing to upset all of our long used 
names, and inventing new ones with- 
out any good reason it seems to me. 
A list of these new fangled. names is 
quoted in The Progressive Farmer of 
June 5. Bermuda grass has always 
been known to botanists as Cynodon 
Dactylon, and now they want us to 
call it Capriola. Sand bur grass, Cen- 
chrus tribuloides, must drop the 
name of tribuloides that is so appro- 
priate. Chickweed has always been 
Stellaria, and now they have invented 
Alsine. Foxtail grass is Setaria, but 
they want us to try the jawbreaking 
name Chaetochloa. And they have 


“handling. up.” 


make a planting board a foot wide 
and six feet long, with ends’ squared. 
Cut notches in each side of the board 
six inches apart. This will make 
eleven notches. To.plant a_ bed 
stretch a line along one side of the 
proposed bed, and beginning at one 
end, set the planting -board square 
with the line and set. a plant at 
each notch on both sides. Then 
move the board to correspond with 
the last row set and set another row, 
and so on till the entire bed is set. 
Then cultivate it clean but never 
when the leaves are wet. 


As the outer leaves tend to fall 
over, we make what is called the 
To do this, provide 
two cords each with a peg at each 
end. Stick a peg at the end of the 
first row and take a turn around each 
plant in the row to hold the leaves 
erect, and stick the other peg at the 
further end. Treat the second row 
in the same way, and then-shovel soil 
in between these two rows and pack 
it close to the plants by hand. Go 
over the entire bed in the same way. 
The plants will all now stand erect, 
and when the nights grow cool in the 
fall begin the regular earthing. Shov- 
el the soil in so as to keep the grow- 
ing hearts of the plants above the 
soil, being careful to get no earth in 
the heart of the plant. Carry up the 
soil six inches outside the ends of the 
rows on each side, making the bed 
full six feet wide. Continue the 
earthing as it grows till in late No- 
vember, when hard freezing threat- 
ens, and then cover the whole bed 
six inches with soil, and cover it well 
with pine straw. Then you can dig 
out the celery as wanted in winter. 

This is far better in your climate 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
than single rows which will have to 
be lifted and stored. It is practiced 
as-far North as Baltimore, and is the © 
common method around that city. 
The varieties best suitéd to this 
method are the dwarf sorts like the 
Boston Market-and Sandringham. . 





Harlequin Bugs on Cabbage 


ELL me how to manage the speck- 
led bugs that are eating my cab- 
bage. I try to pick them off, but it 
does not seem to do much good.” | 
Take an old pan and put some wa- 
ter in it and cover the water with 
kerosene. Then shake the bugs. off 
the cabbage leaves into this and keep 
it up daily till you have cleared them 
out. One of -the best ways to keep 
them, off the cabbage is to sow some 
mustard by the cabbage or between 
the rows,.and they. will gather on this 
and can be killed with kerosene. They 
are sucking insects and cannot be 
killed with poison sprays, and an 
emulsion strong enough to kill them 
will damage the plants. Would Have 
written to you had you signed your 
name and told where you live. 





Trouble With Roses 


HAVE a rose bush, three years old, 

in rich soil, which\blooms in May. 
It has a very few fine red roses, but 
most of the buds when ready to open 
turn black and seem to rot off where 
the petals join the stem. How can I 
prevent this? Some small black bugs 
with shell-like backs are ruining some 
of my roses. Are these the rose 
bugs? How can I destroy them?” 

Some double roses will always stick 
and fail to open their flowers in damp 
and cool weather and in spring. It is 
due to the weather and not a disease. 
The rose bugs are large and light 
brown in color. It is probable that 
the insects you have are flea beetles. 
Spray. the bushes with lead arsenate, 
1 pound to 25 gallons of water. 





Ripening Onions 

HAVE half an acré:in: Yellow Dan- 
vers onions, my first experience. The 
growth of tops is immense. How shall 
I check them: and cause the bulbs to 
form better? Have heard that rolling 
a barrel over the tops will do this. 

Kindly advise me.” 
Pull the soil from the onions so 


that the bulbs will form nearly on top 


the ground, and then let the tops ripen 
naturally. I have heard of this plan 
of rolling a barrel over the tops, but 
cannot see that it is of real advant- 
age. The tops will naturallly fall over, 


‘except in the case of the thick-necked 


ones, which will not make much of an 
onion in any event. 





Stink Bugs 
I AM sending spetimens of bugs that 
are destroying our squashes, Please 
tell me what, to.do to destroy them.” 
They are what are commonly called 
stink bugs. Spray with - kerosene 
emulsion. To make this dissolve % 
pound of common turpentine soap in 
hot “water and add two gallons of 


.keroséne and then churn it till the oil 


and soapsuds unite in a creamy emul- 
sion. Use this warm for spraying the 
plants. Then if you lay some boards 
or shingles around the plants in the 
evening the bugs will gather under 
them and early in the morning you 
can destroy these with pure kerosene. 





Night Soil 

| Baer he bought 500 loads of night 

soil from the city and am spread- 
ing it on my farm. Please tell me 
how to prevent it smelling so badly.” 

You can turn it under at once as 
fast as spread or make a compost of 
woods earth, using a heavy layer of 
the earth to cover each layer of the 
manure, and let the heap remain till 
well decomposed. I tried this. ma- 
nure years ago, and found that while 
it gives some results it is very short- 
lived, and being so troublesome’ to 
handle it hardly pays to use it. 
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HEN to stop cultivating cotton 

and corn, or other row crops, 
g is a problem that comes up 
every year and with every such crop. 
It i is an important problem, and there 
is little experimental evidence of an 
accurate nature to help in deciding it. 
Moreover, the conditions of the prob- 
lem vary with every season, crop and 
soil, and then, after all is taken into 
consideration, we must admit that so 
long as we know so little about the 
effects of cultivation and there are 
50 many unknown factors in the 
problem, the decision, when to stop 
cultivating the crop, is largely a 
guess. 

Experience, as they call it, is about 
the only guide to the average farmer, 
but so long as the same facts or con- 
ditions are given an entirely different 
meaning by different farmers we 
must admit that what we call our 
“expérience” very frequently misleads 
us. It is astonishing how often those 
who set such large value on their “ex- 
perience,” attribute results to some 
imaginary or trivial fact and entirely 
overlook the real cause of the par- 
ticular results under consideration. 
$2 a 


Late Cultivation Advice Is Good 


PART from the effects on the crop, 

there is another factor which has 
an important bearing on the problem, 
of when to quit cultivating the crops. 
There is no other single item of ex- 
pense in the making of row crops 
which equals the expense of cultiva- 
tion, and this is especially true in the 
South, with cotton as the chief crop, 
grass and weeds growing in abund- 
ance and our habits of poorly pre- 
paring the land and using hand and 
Small inefficient implements in culti- 
vating. It therefore follows, if one 
er two cultivations can be avoided, 
the cost of the crop will be lessened. 
It is true that this saving is some- 
times more apparent than real, for 
when hands and teams become idle, 
as cultivating the crops ceases, there 
is no large saving. This year, how- 
ever, with feed high-priced and scarce 
and other lines of work greatly in- 
creased through greater diversifica- 
tion of crops, the early laying by of 
the cotton and corn crops is likely to 
he seriously considered by many farm- 
ers. 

For many years writers on this 
subject and, in fact, the opinions of 
practically all those who are recog- 
nized as having the best right to of- 
fer advice, have urged farmers to con- 
tinue late cultivation and not lay by 
the crops so early. As generally oc- 
curs when an evil exists, the reform- 
ers have probably gone too far in 
their advice to continue cultivation, 
and have attributed virtues to late 
cultivation of crops which probably 
do not exist. But there can be no 
doubt that many farmers formerly 
ceased cultivating their crops too 
soon and the persistent advice to cul- 
SRag¢e later has done much good. 

What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages if there be such, of, late 
cultivation? 

The advantages generally claimed 
for late cultivation are that the weeds 
are more thoroughly kept down and 
that moisture is saved or evaporation 
prevented. This latter advantage is 
the chief one urged in favor of late 
cultivation, especially during dry sea- 
sons. 

The disadvantages as generally be- 
lieved are that it adds to the cost of 
the crop and often is a positive injury 
and decreases the yields. 


— 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

July 10—Why We Should Not Pull Fodder 
This Year; How to Harvest the Corn Crop. 

July 17—Getting Ready for the Fairs; 
How to Make Exhibits and What May Be 
Learned From Them, 


We believe that all these claims of 
advantages and disadvantages are 
well founded, under the ‘conditions 
which frequently exist. Because of 
these facts good judgment as to when 
to cease cultivation or in adapting the 
cultivation to the existing conditions 
is of the greatest value. 

- That the weeds must be kept down 
is generally accepted as of the utmost 
importance. As a general proposition 
there is no doubt of the truth of this 
fact so well proved by experience; 
but’ in the latter periods of the 
growth of a crop the weeds may eas- 
ily do less harm than the measures 
used to destroy them. In the early 
stages of crop growth the wéeds must 
be destroyed above everything else.. 
for they then do more harm because 
the crop is smaller and has a -less 
vigorous and extensive root system. 
And because of the less extensive 
root system almost any reasonable 
means used to destroy the weeds is 
not’ likely to do serious damage to 
the crop. When, however, the roots 


gun to mature its fruit is injurious. 
When such a general belief is found 
it is not wise to brush it aside with- 
out serious consideration, for there is 
generally some foundation i in fact for 
such a generally accepted conclusion. 

The reasons assigned for the re- 
sults observed may-and often are 
erroneous, but the facts or the re- 
sults are generally worth considering. 
We believe that late cultivation, as it 
was formerly done and as it is all too 
frequently done yet, generally does 
more harm than good. It may con- 
serve soil moisture, although that is 
not generally true; but it does more 
injury to the roots of the plants and 
thereby. prevents them taking up 
more moisture than is saved by the 
cultivation. 

It therefore follows that if. the ad- 
vice to continue late cultivation of 
the crops until near maturity is to be 
good advice it must specify the kind 
of late cultivation. In seasons of 
abundant ora fair supply of moisture 
and with the soil in good condition 
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WHY DEEP CULTIVATION IS DANGEROU 


Roots of Corn, Showing How 


of the growing crop have filled the 
soil, the plants are much better able 
to withstand the competition of the 
weeds and they may, as previously 
stated, do much less harm-than a cul+ 
tivation which seriously injures the 
roots of the crop. ‘In other words, the 
plants would have been able, through 
the roots destroyed by improper cul- 
tivation, to take up more moisture 
and plant food than was saved for 
them by stopping the use of moisture 
and plant foods by the weeds. Sav- 
ing the plant foods and moisture that 
would have been consumed by the 
weeds is of no value to the crop if its 
roots are so injured that it cannot 
take them up. 
a 
Save the Moisture 


UT, as stated, the chief reason giv- 

en for continuing late cultivation 
of the crops is to save moisture. It is 
well known that the crop uses large 
quantities of water during the latter 
stages of its growth, or when matur- 
ing its fruit, generally more than at 
any other time. It is also well estab- 
lished that cultivation of a certain 
kind will prevent the evaporation or 
loss of moisture from the surface of 
the soil and for these two reasons, 
chiefly, the advice to continue the 
cultivation of the crop in dry weather 
until it has nearly matured has been 
generally given and accepted as good 
advice. 

But on the other hand, there is a 
very firmly established conviction in 
the minds of a large number of farm- 
ers that late cultivation or the culti- 
vation of the crops after it has be- 


8 
They Literally Fill the Soil 


and the absence of weeds, any sort of 
cultivation, after the roots of the 
growing crops have filled the soil, is 
likely to do as much or more harm 
than good. But it is also true, that 
under these conditions less harm is 
done by cultivation which injures the 
roots than would result from the 
Same root injury from cultivation 
during dry weather or when condi- 
tions for growth are unfavorable. 

It is probable that the injury from 
late cultivation, and it must be ad- 
mitted that sueh often occurs, is due 
to the injury to thé roots of the 
growing plants. In fact, we believe 
that injury to the crop from late cul- 
tivation through the destruction of 
the roots of the growing plants oc- 
curs much more freqtiently and is a 
far more serious matter than is gen- 
erally recognized by those who advise 
late cultivation for the saving of 
moisture. We believe that this is 
the true explanation of the results of 
many experiments which seem to in- 
dicate that, with some crops at least, 
merely keeping down’ the weeds with- 
out disturbing the soil or making a 
soil mulch gives as good results as 
the usual shallow cultivation. 

In considering the results of late 
cultivation, there are two facts that 
are more or less in conflict which 
should not be overlooked. First, it 
seems pretty well established that 
even when surface cultivation con- 
serves moisture, as it probably gen- 
erally does in humid sections, this 
cultivation to be most effective in 
saving moisture must be two and a 
half to three inches deep; and second, 
that any cultivation of the soil two 


anda half or three inches. deep when 


‘crop is almost certain to destroy a 
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the land is occupied by a growing 


large number of roots of such crops 

as corn and cotton. These two facts, 

which we believe are well established, 

make it necessary that late cultiva- 

tion be the nature of a compromise. 

There is probably a cértain depth of 

cultivation, which though injuring 

some roots, will save enough mois- 

ture to more than compensate for 

the roots destroyed, just as there is 

probably a depth of cultivation which - 
will injure so many roots that the - 
moisture saved, even if this generally 
resulted from such deep cultivation, 
would not make up for the large 
numbers of roots destroyed. It seems 
certain that cultivation with the 
turning plow or any other deep run- 
ning implement is injurious for this 
reason. This explains why so many, 
who use such methods of cultivation, 
are positive that cultivating crops 
after they begin maturing the fruit is 
injurious. 


a 
How. Humus Reduces Cultiva- 
tion Costs 


WHEN our soils are better supplied 
with humus, when they are hetter. 
prepared before planting and. when 
the early cultivation is more thorough 
there. will be less need for. late culti- 
vation, and the expense.of making 


‘crops will be greatly reduced. Wher 


our crops are planted and cultivated 
more nearly level and the cultivation 
is gradually made. more. shallow as 
the roots of the growing crops more 
completely fill the soil, there: will also 
be less need for late cultivation. for 
the purpose of saving moisture. We 
believe that in dry weather it pays 
to continue the cultivation of the 
crops until they are well -advanced 
toward maturity; but .if this is true 
the late cultivation must be shallow, 
even much shallower than is. best for 
saving moisture alone. It is doubtful 
if the last two or three cultivations 
should be more than an inch.and a 
half deep in dry weather. When. the 
weather is not dry these late cultiva- 
tions. can be profitably omitted if the 
land has been well cultivated early 
in the season. But when moisture is 
scarce, shallow cultivation, continued 
as long as the crop is growing and 
maturing its fruit will generally be 
profitable. 

That crops in the South are gener- 
ally laid by too early, . under the 
conditions which generally. exist, is 
almost certainly true; but for- later 
cultivations to be profitable they must 
be shallow and as nearly level as pos- 
sible. 

Every acre of corn that does not 
follow a spring legume crop should 
be sown in peas at the last working, 
and we are convinced that a- liberal 
use of seed sown broadcast is most 
profitable. There is some excuse for 
laying by the corn crop early if it is 
clean and it is sown down with a 
heavy seeding. of peas, but to stop 
cultivating the corn or cotton crops 
and allow the land to grow up in 
weeds is poor economy. Last year 
the cultivation of cotton was stopped 
early in many sections, because it 
was clean, owing to the dry season, 
and later when the moisture came, the 
cotton fields grew up in grass and 
weeds as we never saw. them before. 
There is no doubt but this late 
growth of grass and weeds in the cot- 
ton fields reduced the yields. 

After all it is a matter of judgment, 
based on the condition of the crop 
and the soil, as to when. the crop 
should be laid by; but it is certain 
that these conditions and not the 
time of the year, nor even the stage 
of the growth of the crop alone, that 
should determine when cultivation 
should cease. 





A GRAND EXPANSE 


Mr, Wayup—This is a great big land of 
ours. 

Mr. Blease—That’s right, and a fellow 
doesn’t realize fit till he travels: “Why, you 
can actually go to planes in. this oumanry 
where you don’t owe anybody.—Puck. 






























































































The Rural Credits Problem 








HOW SMALL LOCAL BANKS 
HAVE HELPED FARMERS 


By Borrowing From Them Piedmont 
South Carolina Farmers Have Es- 
caped “Time Prices” and Greatly 
Increased Their Prosperity—Fur- 
ther Codperation in Borrowing 


Suggested 


Be a farmer and banker, I 





have read with pleasure the ar- 

ticles in your recent issues on 
rural credits, for if there be one thing 
which the Southern farmer needs it 
is a better system of credits. By this 
I do not mean an easier system—for 
last season shows us that our system, 
if we might call it a system, is al- 
ready too easy—but a safe, more re- 
liable and cheaper system. 

However important it is that we 
should have a system which would 
enable our farmers to buy their farms 
On easy mortgage terms, it is the 
short-term personal credit which in- 
terests me most, being entirely with- 
in the scope of my business as a 
country banker. And in reality it 
Seems to me that it is more impor- 
tant to the farmer that he be in touch 
‘with a system whereby he can con- 
Wweniently and economically get the 
mecessary money to make his crops 
than that he could get it to buy his 
farm. And with this particular phase 
of rural credits, I think the people of 
upper South Carolina are, in a meas- 
wre, beginning to deal in the right 
Spirit. 

Fifteem years ago, when spring 
came, the farmer here went to his 
focal merchant and arranged for such 
supplies of provisions, money and 
fertilizer as he might need in the 
production of his crops. The mer- 
chant took the old style farm lien, 
together with a mortgage on what- 
ever chattels the farmer might have, 
and began running up an account. 
The prices paid were from 20 to 40 
per cent above cash prices. The farm- 
er knew that he was paying too much 
and the merchant knew that he was 
charging too much; but the farmer 
| could do no better, and the merchant 
| perhaps could not either, considering 
| his risk. In the end the farmer was 
sold out and forced to leave the farm. 
and the merchant, as likely as not, 
‘would end in the bankrupt courts. 
| Farm, values were low, and farm pro- 
\fits were meagre in the extreme. 
| There was no incentive for the farm- 
er to work, for he knew that the 
fruits of his labor would go to the 
{merchant in excessive “time prices” 
‘e¢harges. The farmer who owned his 
| farm eventually lost it or let it run 
down in productive value till it would 
mot produce a decent living. Every- 
thing connected with the farm was in 
a state of demoralization and general 
worthlessness. 


Borrowing From Banks Instead of 
Paying “Time Prices” ' 


UT at last, some 12 or 15 years ago, 
grave necessity caused both farm- 

er and merchant to begin looking 
about for a:remedy. And out of this 
investigation grew up the country 
bank as it now exists in the Piedmont 
section of South Carolina. Till 12 or 
15 years ago, 50 per cent of the farm- 
ers in this section, residing a few 
miles from the larger cities, had 
never seen the inside of_a bank, and 
I dare say 90 per cent had never 
deposited a dollar in a bank, nor 
borrowed a dollar from a_ bank. 
But now it would be a full day’s work 
for one to find a farmer who had not, 
within the last 12 months, had a bank 
account. Since the era of the coun- 
try bank began, the farmers and mer- 
chants have been busy. They have 
organized a bank at every railway 
station, and in many cases miles 
away from. any railroad, out in the 
heart of good farming communities. 
But in the organization of banks, 
this section has not had to deal with 


the professional bank promoter, who 
goes into a community, takes sub- 
scriptions for stock under promise of 
large dividends, sells the bank its: safe 
and fixtures at.three prices and goes 
to ariother community, leaving the 
stockholders with the bag to hold, 
Here the farmers and merchants took 
the matter in hand themselves, and 
the organization was gone about in a 
manner to help the community. All 
stockholders were had from the im- 
mediate community, taken from 
among the farmers and their mer- 
chant friends. And when the bank 
was ready for business every stock- 
holder and every stockholder’s friend 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
institution, which assured its success 
from the start. Much more money 
was found in every community than 
it was ever thought existed in a 
whole county. Old man John Jones, 
who was thought to have a hundred 
or so dollars laid away, was found to 
have a thousand or more, which he 
soon deposited at from 4 or 5 per 
cent interest, along with his neigh- 


can be worked out a very pretty co- 
Operative borrowing system for the 
farmer’s short-term loans. 


Coéperation Would Get More Money 
at Lower Interest 


HY cannot the farmers in any 

community organize themselves 
into a coéperative borrowing tnion, 
and have the union incorporated, if 
best? Such a union could have exe- 
cuted to itself and its membership 
crop and chattel mortgages by all its 
members to cover each one’s liability, 
and then execute joint notes at their 
local banks for the benefit of any 
member desiring a loan. Such a 
method when worked up to a degree 


of perfection would allow of lower_ 


interest rates and easier accommoda- 
tion. For many reasons a bank can- 
not well handle the farmer’s individ- 
ual paper, but a union of farmers can, 
and a bank can take the joint paper 
of the union members. 

Working roughly along these lines, 
without even knowing that they are 
doing so, and without any view in 
mind than getting money to supply 
their farms, the farmers of Piedmont 
South Carolina have, within the last 
few years, put the supply merchant 
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STARTING EARLY—AND WELL 
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bors. And soon the bank from its 
local deposits and its Northern con- 
nections had ample funds to supply 
the legitimate demands of the farm- 
ers. 


How Farmers Codperate to Get 
Loans 

A BANK, however, may have plenty 

of money and be anxious to loan 
it, and still not have paper offered 
which is acceptable. So this phase of 
the matter was next looked into by 
the farmers themselves. Although 
a farmer may be ever so honest and 
the community have high confidence 
in him, he still may not be able to se- 
cure a loan at his local bank, because 
he has not sufficient collateral. But 
the farmers were themselves willing 
to risk the honesty of their neigh- 
bors, and there are few men of indus- 
try and character, worthy of a loan, 
who cannot get “accomodation en- 
dorsers” enough among neighbors to 
get their legitimate needs from his 
bank. It is true that it may seem 
bad business policy for the farmers to 
help each other in the way of recip- 
rocal endorsements, but as a matter 
of fact I find in my experience it is 
indeed seldom that a farmer allows 
his endorser to pay his note. Then in 
many cases—and here is the real 
worth of the system—the farmer or 
farmers endorsing for a neighbor re- 
quire. the neighbor to execute a 
mortgage of his crops to the endorser 
for protection. This, to me, is an ex- 
cellent idea, and along these lines 


out of business, and with him went 
the great econamic loss to the farmer 
which had pang gone into the “time 
price” coffers. The farmers aré men 
again. Their farms are kept up-to- 
date and are being put into a high 
state of cultivation. The upper coun- 
ties of South Carolina have years 
since taken the control of politics 
and finances away from the lower 
part of the state, and have establish- 
ed a_ reputation, throughout the 
South, for their progressive farming 
methods. No longer are land values 
cheap, as prices go in the South, and 
no longer is the farmer living on a 
run-down-at-the-heel farm, dragging 
around with a bad case of hookworm. 


There are other causes than the ru- 
ral banking system of upper South 
Carolina for the great change which 
has come over the section within the 
last few years. Those other causes, 
it is likely, brought about the bank- 
ing system,—but without the small 
country bank, catering wholly to the 
farming class, I believe the section 
would to-day not have done nearly 
so much. toward better farming and 
better citizenship as it has. And I 
believe that within the next few 
years, when the farmers will get to- 
gether, and they are fast getting there 
now, along lines which I have men- 
tioned, with the sole aim of bettering 
their credit system, the South will 
see better times among its farmers 
than it has ever dreamed possible. 

JAMES. M. RICHARDSON. 

Fountain Inn, S. C. 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


PRESENT CONDITIONS DISCOUR- 
AGE LAND OWNERSHIP 


Give Worthy Men Ample Time in 
Which to Pay for Lands and the 
Tenant-cursed South Will Become 
a Land of Prosperous Home-own- 
ers 


HAVE just read with a great deal 

of interest your editorial on “Help- 
ing to Build a Good Neighborhood” 
in which you quote an article about 
Mr. Penny. Mr. Penny has certainly 
builded unto himself a monument 
which will outlast cold. marble, and I 
only wish that we had more of his 
kind throughout our Southland. I 
have for several years given my 
whole time and thought to develop- 
ment work throighout the South, and 
to my mind the rapid increase of ten- 
ancy in the South is one of the most 
vital questions which we have before 
us today. In this state (Georgia) the 
increase in number of Negro farm 
owners over white farm owners dur- 
ing the decade 1900 to 1910 is some- 
thing appalling. I believe that the 
United States Census figures will bear 
Mme out in the statement that an iit- 
crease of farm mortgages goes hand 
in hand with an increase of -farm 
tenancy. 

I am personally acquainted with a 
great many good farmers who would 
be delighted to beconte land owners; 
who would make good citizens and 
would work for the upbuilding of any 
community in which they lived, once 
they became owners of a farm. They 
do not practice a permanent system 
of agriculture based on soil improve- 
ment for fear of an increase in ren- 
tal value, or the necessity of being 
moved off by the landlord, and to my 
mind this one: thing, more than any~ 
other circumstance, explains the over 
production of cotton and under-pro- 
duction of foodstuffs which prevails 
throughout the South. 

I believe a system of selling farm 
lands in small tracts, from 50 to 100 
acres, to such tenants as mentioned 
above on a 10-year payment plan, in- 
stead of the usual plan of one-third 
cash, balance in two and three years, 
would go a long way towarfds the set- 
tlement of this question. Taking into 
consideration the depleted condition 
of our soils, especially those on the 
market for sale as farm property, 
it would be almost impossible for a 
tenant to pay for property out of 
the proceeds of his farming. opera- 
tions under the present terms given 
in the sale of lands. I have investi- 
gated many of these instances where 
good average men have failed, and I 
find that generally it has been occa- 
sioned. by the fact that the purchaser 
having put into his first payment his 
Savings of several years. They are 
generally men with growing families, 
they neglect the education of their 
children on the idea that they must 
be ready to meet the second large 
payment at maturity, and the same 
thing is to be gone through with in 
order to meet the third. Interest on 
the amount involved is working night 
and day against them; what showing 
has the average man to .become a 
farm-owner and at the same time 
raise a family which will be a credit 
to himself? 

In a conversation with a large can- 
italist a few days since, I preseifle 
him the above facts, with the sug- 
gestion that it might be a good field 
for men of his caliber to buy up lands, 
place thereon necessary improve- 
ments, and sell on long terms at the 
legal rate of interest, which is much 
higher than the usual investments 
which capital is seeking. The gist of 
his reply was, “Straighten. out your 
title laws and fix your collection laws 
and you can get all the money you're 
looking for.” 

I hope The Progressive Farmer will 
continue to fight for reforms along 
this line, for there is no better work 
to be done. R. O. McCORD. 

Ashburn, Ga. 








The men who lead are the men who read, 
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Laying By the Crops 


This Week's Prize-winning Letters 








CUTTING ROOTS MEANS CUT- 
TING YIELDS 


(First Prize Letter) 


HAVE iearned some things by ex- 

perience, and when and how to lay 
by crops ts one of them. 

Before I give you my experience on 
laying by, I want to say that one of 
the essentials to good work in laying 
by is good preparation of the soil be- 
fore the crop is planted, because we 
cannot expect good crops when we 
never get our land pulverized until 
laying by time. : 

So assuming that we have begun 
right, it is safe to presume that we 
will have a better chance to end right. 
In the first place, we usually cultivate 
our crops shallow after planting level, 
or if any difference a little below a 
level, also cultivating as level as pos- 
sible. 

Corn that is planted the last of 
March.or first days of April we try to 
lay by about the last of June or first 
days of July. 

We try to lay by when our corn is 
bunching for tassel, and if the weath- 
er is wet or dry we use a top harrow 
or gee-whizz cultivator, sowing cow- 
peas broadcast if seed is plentiful, if 
not, planting a row between the corn 
rows. By this method and by plant- 
ing a prolific variety of corn we us- 
ually harvest from 35 to 40 bushels 
corn to the acre on ordinary land. 

We use the same precautions with 
all our crops, though we cultivate our 
cotton better than our corn, sowing 
bur clover in the middles some time 
in August. Every root we cut of any 
crop only tends to lessen the crop 
yield to that extent, especially in 
laying by. Therefore do not lay by 
with a tool that brings out a wisp of 
roots at the end of every row. 

W. E. AVERY. 

Horton, Ala. 


LATE CULTIVATION INSURES 
AGAINST DROUTH 








(Prize Letter) 


INCE cultivation is done forethe 

purpose of killing weeds, releasing 
plant food in the soil, and to help it 
to retain moisture, we see no reason 
why careful and judicious cultivation 
should be out of place at any stage of 
the growth of ordinary field crops. 

lf there were no other way to plow 
a crop than to leave deep, open fur- 
rows at the roots of the plants, late 
cultivation would always be risky; 
but late cultivation that is done shal- 
low, leaving the land about level, is 
nearly. atways beneficial. With cot- 
ton it helps to retain fruit, while with 
corn it helps to fill out the ears. Shal- 
low work, leaving the land as nearly 
level as possible, thus reducing the 
total surface exposed to sunshine 
when laying by a crop, wilt enable it 
to sustain longer drouth -with less 
injury. Many a crop has been cut 
nearly half by neglecting to give it an 
additional cultivation. 

O. C. PERDUE. 
Barnesville, Ga. 


CULTIVATE TILL CROP IS MADE 


e—— 
(Prize Letter) 


HE proper time to lay by crops 

is when the fruit of the crop is 
fully developed and starting to shrink. 
Of course there are some crops, such 
as cowpeas, velvet beans, watermel- 
ons, etc., that you cannot cultivate 
till the fruit is grown, on account of 
the enormous vine system of these 
plants. But even these crops should 
be cultivated as long as the vines will 
permit, using harrows, heel sweeps, 
cultivators, and buzzard -wing sweeps, 
and cultivating very shallow so as not 
to disturb the feed roots of the 
plants. 
Corn, cotton and other such plants 





should be cultivated till the fruit is 
fully developed, being very careful 
not to disturb the feed roots, which 
are very near the top of the ground, 
making a dust mulch, which we 
should always keep during late spring 
and summer, especially in dry weath- 
er. 

I never wait till laying by time to 
plant my peas, for two reasons: the 
moisture supply at laying by time is 
very apt to be deficient, which will 
not insure good germination of the 
peas; and second, the peas, not being 
cultivated after planting, are gener- 
ally choked out by weeds and grass, 
or wither away for lack of moisture, 
on account of the ground not having 
been stirred around the plants to 
hold the moisture. 

I always plant my corn in seven- 
foot rows, and when it get six or 
eight inches high I plant my peas in 
drills between the rows of corn, and 
cultivate them as long as the vines 
will permit me to do so. 

All kinds of crops should be laid by 
as nearly level as possible, with some 
of the above-named implements, so 
as to maintain a shallow dust mulch 
as long as possible. 

Dallardsville, Tex. A. O. LILLEY. 


LAY BY WHEN CULTIVATION NO 
LONGER PAYS 


(Prize Letter) 
] CANNOT lay by my corn right un- 
less I start right and keep right. I 
want my land very nearly level when 
the crop is laid by, and I cannot get it 





this way if I don’t cultivate level. As. 


to the time for laying by, we have 
several set rules in our community. 
Some farmers, when they have given 
a certain number of workings, are 
done; while some will get done by a 
certain date, no matter what the con- 
ditions are. You can usually see 
these latter farmers sitting around 
the grocery stores whittling on goods 
boxes or walking around over the 
community bothering those that are 
busy. You may go to the farms of 
these men who lay by early, and you 
will see no peas growing and all stub- 
ble land bare. 

Now I think the best time to lay by 
is when you have all weeds and grass 
destroyed and your cultivation is 
likely to be more damage tocorn than 
good. Last year I did not get to lay 
by at all, because a storm came and 
blew down my corn so that I could 
not work it as much as I wanted to. I 
believe it will pay to work corn until 
it begins to shoot. If you quit culti- 
vation too early you will most surely 
have a crop of grass and weeds, and I 
never have seen as fine field of corn 
where this was the case as I have 
where it was’ perfectly clean. ~ ; 

So I claim that there is no set time 
or certain number of workings ‘to 
go by, but we must be our own judges 
as to leaving the crop in the condi- 
tion to give best results. 

R. A. HUNNYCUTT. 

New London,.-N. C. 





Laying by With a Turn Plow Caused 
a Less of Thirty Bushels of Cera 


T WAS my duty fast year to meas- 

ure two acres of land in corn -in 
adjoining fields. Both acres were fer- 
tilized in the same way, the prepara- 
tion had been the same, and the soi 
was of the same type, but one had 
been cultivated the last time with a 
cultivator, the other with a turn plow. 
The one yielded 50 bushels of corn to 
the acre, the other 20 bushels. 

The two acres belonged to mem- 
bers of the boys’ corn club. After 
the acres had been cultivated the last 
time there came a dry spell of six 
week’s duration, and the. one with 
high beds could not withstand the 
drouth. 


There are two reasons for this: 
first, the root system had been partly 


vas if it were on-a rock, and because 


cut away and destroyed; and, <econd, 
the water supply was cut off by the 
ridges’ drying out, leaving the plant, 


of the lack of roots, food and water 

the corn fired and was ruined. 

F. W. RISHER. 
Durham, N.C. 
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ing Conditions in Various Parts of 


the South 


TS only natural that the white 

people of the South should resent 4 
being crowded out in certain sections | 
by Negroes. The South is the white 
man’s country. The white man has 
borne the burden and he should reap 
the reward. The blood of the pioneer 
and soldier was the price paid for this 
land, and to their descendants right- 
fully belongs the title to have and to 
hold it. 

The Negro is treated with kindness 
and . friendliness generally in the 
South, and will be until his own atti- 
tude creates a change of feeling. But 
unfortunately the attitude of the Ne- 
‘gro grows year by year more ag- 
gressive and more offensive. Their 
effort, as is apparent to a close ob- 
server, is not to establish more 
friendly relations with the white man, 
but .by their attitude of effrontery 
(which they mistake for’ independ- 
ence), to compel the white man to rec- 
ognize them as his equals. Twenty- 
five years ago grown Negro men and 
women treated white children with 
more respect and consideration than 
Negro children of to-day are dispos- 
ed, except under compulsion, to show 
to the grown white people with 
whom they are brought in contact. 
Negroes teach their children to speak 
respectfully and show consideration 
to their own color but not to the 
white people. In other words they are 
trained to look upen the white man 
as their enemy. It naturally follows 
therefore that the white man will 
soon change his feeling and attitude 
toward the Negro—those who have 
not already done so. 

With this feeling.existing and con- 
stantly growing stronger, certainly | 
there can be no cooperation in a com- 
munity of Negroes and whites. They 
are constantly working against one 
another and the result is fatal to the 
best interests of both races. In the 
language of Cooper, “Each race has 


its gifts which are according to its | 


nature,” but the best “gifts” of the 
Negro have been largely eradicated in 
the so-called process of education. 

In justice to the Negro, therefore, 
as well as to ourselves, Tet that which 
will inevitably be done sooner or 
later, be done speedily, for a fairer 
and juster provision for the Negro 
would be made now than could be 
later on when resentment is aroused 
and feeling has become more intense. 
Give to each his due but to the lion 
the lion’s share. I say this in a spirit 
of perfect fairness, for no reasonable 
man can contend that the Negro is 
entitled to first choice of location ora 
major portion of the land. For my 
part, lamabsolutely convinced of the 
necessity for segregation of the races 
in the South. 

The term “race prejudice” has been 
so generally and improperly used that 
many have been led to see the situ- 
tion from the wrong viewpoint. Prej- 
udice signifies judgment or opinion 
formed beforehand, or without due 
examination and consideration. Those 
of us who have been reared among 
Negroes, have had them for nurses, 
cooks, etc, from our earliest days, 
can hardly be said to be prejudiced 
against them. We have, however, a 
very intimate ‘knowledge of their 
good and bad qualities, of their pos- 
sibilities and limitations. We have 
no “opinion formed beforchand” or 
without “due examination.” The feel- 
ing may more properly be defined as 
“race antipathy” in the sense of 
position. GEORGE E. HERRING. 

Florida, 
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The Threshing Problem 
Threshes cowpeas and soy 
V beans from the mown vi 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. 
perfect combination machine. Nothing it. 
‘The machine I have been iogking for for 20 
rs. W. F. Massey. “It will meet every demand,’”’ 
A. Mo . Dicector Tenn. Exp. Station. 
| 8 free, Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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You need a new 


“=> DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 
NOW 


12 st If you are still using some gravity or set- 
= ting process of. creaming— 


BECAUSE YOUR WASTE IS 
greatest and quality of product 
poorest in mid-summer when 
the milk supply is heaviest. 

BECAUSE TIME IS OF GREAT- 
est value on the farm at this 
season and the time and labor 
saving of the good separator 
counts for most. 


BECAUSE THE SKIM-MILK IS 
poorest without a separator in 
hot weather and often more 
harmful than helpful to calves. 

BECAUSE THE WORK OF AN 
improved De Laval Cream Sep- 
arator is as perfect and its prod- 
uct as superior with one kind of 
weather as with another. 


ons If you havea very old De Laval or an 
inferior separator * any kind— 


BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF 
“the poor separator from incom- 
plete skimming and the tainted 
product of the hard-to-clean and 
insanitary ‘separator are greatest 
_ at this season. 
BECAUSE OF. THE. GREAT 
erg soared of -time at this season 
in having a separator of ample 
. capacity to = the work so much 
» more quickly. 
‘BECAUSE AN IMPROVED DE 
Laval is so much simpler and 


more easily handled and cared 
for than any other, and you can- 
not afford to waste time these 

_ busy days ‘“‘fussing’’ with a ma- * 
chine that ought to have been 
thrown onthe junk-pile longago. 


BECAUSE THE DELAVALSEP- 
arator of today is just as super- 
ior to other separators as the best 
of other separators to gravity 
—o and every feature of De 

Laval superiority counts for most 
during the hot summer months. 


“6 These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of the oppor- 
tunity to prove to any prospective buyer. If you don’t know the near- 
est De Laval agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


$0,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


Safety First! 





ders of an ordinary silage cutter. may at any 


U) Bitecders of a GEARS, Feeding Rolls, Knives and 


minute cut off the fingers of the operator. 
piece of solid matter 


A stray 
ing through the disc of an open- 


wheel fg cutter will drop into the machine and in a few 
seconds do da ngs te means endless delay and great ex- 


pense. But you 


ive every desirable feature to be found in 


MONEY-MAKER 
E SILAGE CUTTER 


Sarety YOKE YOKE re the ho 
the hand bac 


moves the ha 
MONEY MAKER SILAGE bg h Ee: 
set screws, inn orother movi 


limb. 


pas oh life 


his hand dangerously near the feed rollers, the 
per instantly stops the machine, reverses 
nerd danger. All operating parts of the 
are enclosed; there are no unpro- 
ng parts to catch the clothing or to 


The cutting wheel of the MONEYMAKER Is a solid semi-steel disc. 
No fordan matter can pass through it. No breakage, no delays and ‘no° 


repair bi) 


ls. Safety again! : Clean, uniform cutting as fast as you can feed 


. the corninto the hopper! The silage drops into thie face of the fan blades 


» which throw and blow at the same bay reece it through “s delivery - 
tube into the top of the highest silo oe 332 ard. 


Write today for our handsome retheag . ‘ie i how you can make 


Horse Power and upw: 


Th money without danger at silo filling time. It is free. 


133 Main St. 
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Distributing Houses Everywhere. 


SWAYNE, ROBINSON &,CO. 


Richmond, 
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Ten.. Livestock Suggestions for July 


HIS is positively the last call for 

the planting of forage crops for 
next winter’s feeding. Millet, sor- 
ghum, cowpeas and early maturing 
soy beans may still be planted and 
mature before frost, if it does not 
come earlier than the average date; 
but they must be planted at once. 


It is not too early to begin plan- 
ning for late fall and winter grazing. 
If such pasturage is desired the crops 
must be sown early on well prepared 
land. Early preparation of the land, 
early seeding and the use of plenty 
of seed are the important matters in 
providing late fall and winter graz- 
ing from fall-sown crops. 


Those who complain that they, can 
not get rape to grow so as to provide 
fall and winter grazing should try 
breaking the land in July, harrowing 
every 10 days until about September 
1, and then sowing a liberal quantity 
of seed. If this is done and the land 
is rich, good grazing can almost be 
guaranteed by November first. 

IV. 


The Southern Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion will hold. its third annual meet- 
ing in Birmingham, Ala., Wednesday 
and Thursday, August 18 and 19, 1915. 
Over 700 cattlemen attended the meet- 
ing last year and-more will be out 
this year. Every cattleman in the 
South should join this organization 
and attend its meetings. The pro- 
gram-is always a good one. 

Vv. 


Short pastures are probably much 
more effective in reducing growth or 
milk production at this season of the 
year than the annoyance caused by 
flies, as shown by Eckles, of Mis- 
souri. If the materials used to keep 
the flies off are greasy or oily and ad- 
here to the hair and collect dust and 
dirt, they may do as much harm as 
the flies. It would no doubt be better 
for the cattle if not worried by flies, 
but we must be careful not to make 
“the remedy worse than the disease.” 

VI. 


We must again make an appeal for 
mercy to the horse doing hard work 
these hot days. If he is full of green 
grass or new hay and is required to 
go faster than usual he is easily over- 
heated. Ifa heavy day’s work must 
be done, increase the load, if possible, 
to the proper limit, increase the hours 
of work, but don’t increase the speed. 
Feed less hay than is usually given, 
avoid green feed or new hay, watér 
often and avoid a change of feed or 
work. It is better to do less work 


‘| today than to overtax your stock and 


make them unfit to do anything to- 
morrow. 


VIL 
There is no time when an abundant 


supply of good.clean water is so im- 
portant as during hot weather, There 


is only one test to apply. to the-qual-: 


ity. of the water furnished the live- 
stock. Is it good enough for your 
own drinking? We do-_not expect a 
man to furnish his livestock better 
water to drink than he uses himself, 
although that, in some. cases, would 
not be hard to do. But, while the 
livestock may be able to stand the 
abuse of foul water from filthy pools 
and mud holes, better than man can 
stand it, there is no sort of doubt 
that it pays to supply them with an 
abundance of good water. 
VIL 


Much complaint is made by hog 
growers that they can not sell their 
hogs on their local markets. This 
difficulty is general and will remain 
until enough hogs are produced for 
sale to attract buyers and justify 
them in gathering up those for sale 
and keeping them until a carload is 
obtained. There is.a simple solution 
of this problem. There are good hog 
markets within shipping distance of 


all parts of the-country when carload 
lots are handled, and our small 
hog growers must form hog shipping 
clubs and arrange to have enough 
hogs. ready for market at the same 
tine to make up a carload. This is 
not a difficult matter; and is no more 
trouble than the average manufac- 


turer in other lines has to take to - 


market his products. 
IX. 


From this on. hot weather, flies, 
ticks and short pastures, will combine 
to lessen the milk production of dairy 
cows. Of these, ticks, when present, 
and short pastures probably exert the 
most influence in decreasing the milk 
flow. The dipping vat will solve the 
tick problem, and early planted crops 
to be fed green, or silage for summer 
feeding would have furnished pro- 
tection from short pastures when the 
weather becomes dry. Spraying with 
some of the mixtures used for that 
purpose will afford some protection 
from flies, and even the hot weather 
will be- less damaging if the cattle 
have pastures which will enable them 
to obtain enough feed during the cool 
portions of the day. On most of our 
pastures our livestock must keep busy 
all day‘long to’ gather enough food 
and have no time for resting in the 
shade and chewing their cuds. A well 
fed cow is doing her best work. for 
her owner when she is lying in the 
shade of a tree contentedly chewing 
her cud. 

X. 


No sir! we have not forgotten those 
weedy pastures. Getting tired of this 
harping on the necessity of keeping 
down the weeds, are you? Well, take 
a look at that weed patch, by extreme 
courtesy called a pasture, and hon- 
estly tell yourself if it does not look 
bad, very bad. If you let the weeds 


grow that way in the cotton you : 


wouldn’t get much cotton. No more 
do the stock get much grass. We shall 
have something more to say on this 
subject. Like some other trouble- 
some weeds, it is perennial. 





American Royal Livestock Show Will 
Be Held in Kansas City, October 4-11 
f & + 1915 American Royal Live- 

‘stock Show will be held in Con- 
vention Hall, Kansas City’s great au- 
ditoriufm, the week of October 4 to 
11.. This was decided at a meeting of 
the directors held May 31. This hall, 
which has been used for the Kansas 


City Horse Show for several years,’ 


is situated in the heart of. the city, 
and is admirably adapted for exhibit- 
ing livestock. It-has a seating capac- 
ity of 15,000. Stabling facilities for 
the exhibits will be provided by erect- 
ing substantial wooden structures on 
a vacant lot just across the street 
from the main entrance to the hall. 
It is expected that arangements will 
be made for switching the cars con- 
taining the exhibits direct to the hall. 

As the American Royal will be the 
final tryout preceding the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, it is expected that 
all the leading show herds will meet 
at Kansas City, whence the San Fran- 
cisco exhibits will be forwarded on 
special trains operated on passenger 
schedules, arrangements for which 
have already been made with the rail- 
roads. The cattle show at San Fran- 
cisco opens October 18. 

Following are the officers of the 
American Royal for 1915: President, 
E. F. Caldwell, Burlington Junction, 

o.; Vice-President, Robert H. Haz- 


lett, El Dorado, Kansas; Treasurer, - 


H. C. Duncan, Osborn, Mo.; Secre- 
tary, R. J. Kinzer, Kansas City; As- 
sistant Secretary, Jno. M. Hazelton, 
Kansas City. 





Lucile was a carefully brought up little 
girl of five, and _ she returned in high glee 
from her first party. “I was a good girl,” 
she announced, ‘an’ I talked nice all the 
time.” “Did you remember to say  some- 
thing nice to Mrs. Applegate just before 
leaving?’ asked her mother... “Oh, yes I 
did,”” responded Lucile. “I smiled at her 
and said: ‘I enjoyed myself very much Mrs, 
Applegate, I had lots more to eat than If 
*spected -to have.’’—Exchange, 
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Cook Cool 








Most Southern housekeepers will cook “cool’’ this 
summer on the wonderful new 


—— Oil Stove 


The genuine New Perfection 
Wick Oil Stove as advertised 
the Standard Oil Com- 
Coolest, cleanest, 
saieit oll cobkeat 









7; 





consumes all gases. _ Don’t swelter over your 
this summer—cook “‘cool’* on the PERFECTION. Get 


burner, $10.35; Single burner Oven, 
burner Oven, $1.79. Satisfaction 
plete catalogue FREE. Write for your copy TO-DAY! 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 
SUPPLIES FOR HOME, FIELD AND SHOP 
275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 




















DAVIS’ 100% PURE PAINT easily 
leads in the quality race. 


DAVIS’ PAINT can’t be beaten. 


Ask your dealer or write 


The H. B. DAVIS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


for information. 


ees Bye Mr: Louse! 
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eep your 
WV, herd ei and free from 
vermin and ites with a 


National Auromatic 
HOG OILER 
Works! ie magic. Strong,durable 


< a t out of order. 
Thirty doug, trial. 
if your 








JERSEYS 


OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


, Satine but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


‘R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 

















‘Registered Jersey Bull Calves 


| Tennessee.and Imported breed- 
ing. One month to one year old. 
From good cows. Write for prices. 


JNO. F. TUCKER, 








Smyrna, Tenn. 
va “anrmee 








HEREFORDS 





Hereford and Holstein Bulls and Femates of best qua- 
ut agi a lacous registered herd in the South 
our 


Tite 
Giltner Broth € » « kk 


SHEEP 


aernearnnrnrnrrvrvvee eee 9¥ 
FOR fy ALE A few very fine registered 

Shropshire rams, one and two 

Sei old, The kind that are 
wooled all over. ot piemewes | but in good 
healthy field condition. Price $20.00 each. Write 
Eugene Transou, Stratford, Alleghany Co. N. C, 


HORSES AND JACKS 


pew gts 

Saddle Horses 
Stallions, Mares, Geldings 
and Colts. 15 to 20 per ct. 
otf on every horse on our 
farms for the next thirty 


days. Write us today fully 
describing the horses you 


Pe haw c 
THE COOK FARMS, Box 436, Saaeaben Ky. 


Mammouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, andRegistered 
Hereford Cattle. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 
5 yearsold.- Registered trottin ie bred colts by fashion- 
able bred sires. 15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6 to 


12 montks old. 
U. @. SAUNDERS 
Fairland Stock Farm, 

















Lexington, Ky 





Remember that. if what you want to neve 
fis not advertised in The Progressive 
you can often get it by putting. a@ little eg 
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County Funds for Breeding Stock: 
HE Commissioriers of Laurens 
County, Georgia, have the unique |. 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK ~ 


ner 





distinction of having inaugurated a 
livestock breeding enterprise. The. 
initial step was taken when a pure- 
bred stallion of the Percheron type 
was purchased, under the advice of 
the State College of Agriculture, for 
the sum of $500. This stallion is to 
be used for the benefit of the farm- 
ers of the county. Later on the com- 
missioners plan to introduce other 
pure-bred animals. 

The commissioners have been led 
to take this step by public-spirited 
citizens of the county, who were en- 
couraged by authorities of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Arguments ad- 
vanced in its favor were that bet- 
ter pulling horses were as much 
needed as good roads, and that 
money put into a pure-bred stallion 
would prove a growing investment, 





100 Pore ret Fise ready 199 
for sale 
They are. Bred right, Fed t and Priced 
right. n aptien ee oon every to be abso- 
lutely Immune from Cholera. rite us, 
We can satisfy you. 


8 BAINBRIDGE, GA. y 


| DUROC-JERSEYS 


Darbyshire & McCaskill, 



















istered and guaranteed. 


Allen S. Edelen, Owner, 


KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 


Stallions, 25% off; mares and geldings, 10% off. Oppor- 
tunity to buy at your own price for 30 days. Stock reg- 
rite for‘literature or come. 


GLENWORTH. seer 








years creating a source of tax revenue 
far exceeding the original outlay, not 
to mention the enlarged profits of 
farming coming from better draft 
stock. : 

Other counties in Georgia are be- 
ing pressed to take similar action, 
and the example of Laurens will 


others. 

The fact that the last census 
showed only about one colt raised in. 
Georgia for every 100 farmers, and 
that while the State can raise its 
work stock it is spending about 
$1,000,000 a month for purchasing it,: 
indicates, of course, the necessity for 
extraordinary steps to inaugurate colt 
raising. 

Marked progress is being made in 
various parts of the State in this di- 
rection, and if present progress keeps 
up, Georgia will have a most phe- 
nomenal record of increase of colts 
at the end of the present census 
decade. CHAS, A. WHITTLE. 
Athens, Ga. 





Plenty for Home Use and Some for 
Sale 
nc ig are two of us in the family, 
5 wife and I. We do not eat much 
meat, hence a cow is indispensable. 
In October of last year our cow 
went dry, with no prospect of milking 
again until spring. She gives stich 
rich milk that I decided to keep her. 
A neighbor sold me a good cow and 
calf, not the best, but a good one, for 
$40. I have fed her with corn shucks, 
stover and nubbins, with a little cot- 
tonseed meal and hulls added. I have 
milked from her two gallons of good 
milk every day. 
I drink from one to two quarts of 
sweet milk per day. Wife likes it, but 
not as wellas I. We have pure cream 
every morning for oatmeal; for fruit 
three and four times per week; whip- 
ped cream for Sunday; and plenty of 
butter for home use. We live one 
and one-half miles from town, and we 
have engaged and sell every Saturday 
four and one-half gallons of skimmed 
milk at 20 cents per gallon, three 
pints of cream at 25 cents per pint, 
and three pounds of butter at 40 cents 
per pound. 
Our old cow will be giving milk 
again in a short time, and we do not 
intend to be without milk, cream and 
butter a single day in the year. I hope 
soon to grow into a cream and butter 
dairy. CYRUS M. JOHNSON. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


Some Good Pigs 


E BUTCHERED a pig April 9 

which was six months and nine 
days old and weighed 174 pounds 
after the head and feet were cut off 
and everything taken out, even to the 
leaf lard and kidneys. This makes four 
we have sold this spring, and we sold 
three last fall. We get 12 cents per 
pound with the head and feet cut off, 
or 11% with them on. They were 
raised on skim milk and mill feed and 
a little corn, 


EUGENE HARRELSON. 





the colts produced in three or four }- 


doubtiess prove effective in inducing | - 








Have demonstrated their ability to top the best 
win the bulk of the riz 

20 years. -These facts 
bulls. 
“Live and 
ask them to book your order for a bull calf for = yo 
Duroc-Jersey boar pigs and a limited number of 


Don’t wait until the year’s supply is exhausted. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS GRADE CATTLE 


markets of America and 

best prizes at the world’s leading shows for more than 

- reason ome Farm why you should make use of 
Home is recognized 


ure-bred Angus Sunny rec 
one of the good. sa herds. of the breed, and the owners as conservative, honest 
t Live’ men. This fact is reason eon ae wees should 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, . Viewinte, 
“DO IT TODAY” 


ret, eee” wi 
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. GEO. ELLIS, M. R. c. %. Ss. qusesoh, nest Manchester, England. 


IMPORTED CATTLE, HORSES and SWINE: 


erica. Your 


on and a! oe eteeee ae pasture fonds ake it possible and the dex 
Eortore food teed the penis mate beeen ‘i 
Phar Aberdeen. 
re picts had experience eaten anit 
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clearly indicate that demand for America’s most 
da e basis. is 0} 





! BERKSHIRES. 

SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
SERSRINES,. BOLSTER ant Leg 








Lee's Premier ard, cost : 81,100, his sire sold tor $1,500, 
} his dam sold for $1,500 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stooe Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed her immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattte. 
Calves of either vex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Golumbia 
eae ee — hcg bo 8 8. 
oars from $20. Breeding and 
individual vidual allty ey be ‘be beat. Cholera ‘Guntene. 


ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 

















Select bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
nes a old. ORDER TODAY. 


NDY HEIGHTS 
BERKSHIRE FARM, 


Sycamore, Va. 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL rece eae wt STORTIONG 
= cattle continues 
bread promotion in this ona forgian couniries never before att sitempted iby as ieee : 













——TAMWORTH PIGS—— 


Pome oars, ai! ages. | English, Cana: 


Garey epee 








POLAND-CHINAS 








Poland China and. an 3 
Mammoth Black Hogs es 
Poland China 4 to 6 months old, 
Mammoth Blacks 8 weeks old, 
Now Ready at Great Bargains. 
Order early to get.choice. j 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, Greensboro, N.C, 











POLAND CHINA PIGS 5 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 





& E, BROWN, 


MURFREESBORO, TENN. ‘ 











GUERNSEYS _ 
TEN GUERNSEY COWS AVERAGE 9 947 Ibs. FA 


Large and Economical production is t 
key to larger profits. The Guernsey Cow 
is a sure way {0 increased profit. 
Shall we send literature? 
Guernsey Cattle Club, 
Box W, Peterboro, Wits 


JHOLSTEINS 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


e Boars!! Boars! Purple 
Duroc-Jerseys: per ree ge roe 
istered and guaranteed. 20% cut for next 30 days, 
or until we sell 50. Better get yours early. Large 
litters by mature sows. 

W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C, 


ni rantee 
We Pay Express? ad guarantog 
our ag tate 3% mo. old piss $i3. Bred 
Its and large bred sows, $25 to $60. Herd boar, 

. Registered free. 
Ridge Crest Farm, Timber Ridge, Va. 


oO. I. C. HOGS 
: PURE-BRED 0.1. C. PIGS of the 
* Ew, best breeding. Special price on 2- 
\. months-old vfs to ae head to eel 
t > ect from. ite for description. 


Ces \ 6 Afew 
Ww. 1. OWEN, R 2, seca etlak Wa. 

















 JAHOLSTEINS 
We have for sale a number of the ¢ sons of King Segie 
Pontiac Alcartra 2n snd. 3he con 60 wemeens Jo 
Arfman’s $50,000 Holstein bull, ou 
Registry cows with heayy Dutise and al 
They are, by all me peead best we have everhad, 
and we have had es for years, ‘Will be pleas- 
ed to supply tnfirssation © concerning them. 


Johnson Bible College, 
; aati Heights, Tenn. 











Holsteins anv Guernseys 

200 head to select from the of grades. 
Matured Cows and heifers. Heavy producrs, 
all bred to bulls.We have anumber 


es. lot 
pple Korndyke 8th, pod fecond riced 
at sustion tho. We recding our 
heifers to these two balls Give us a 


ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 














a L. C’s. Pure-bred pigs of the best breedi 
- ‘Won nearly one-half in value of prizes 
of ali exhibitors of hogs combined at County Fair 1914. 
Pairs mated no akin. All stock shipped as represented. 


RB. Q. OWEN, R. F. D.2, Bedford City, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. fon for 3 By for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 








SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. W: 
for prices on what you want. t ite 


LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tena, 


If you have livestock to sell, now is the 











good individuals offered for-sale. 
STOCK FARM, - 








tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 


Cherryville, N. C. 


D. 5. LYBROOK, Mgr. 8.1, Winston-Salem, N, C. 


= 


time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than ‘ht 
| now. Get into the game and get your share, 
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N ANOTHER page we are offering “How 
Farmers Coéperate and Double Profits” for 
1.50, or with The Progressive Farmer one year 
r $2. If, however, you have already renewed 
your subscription this year, you can get a copy for 
a dollar just as if you were sending your renewal 
now. 


EEP up your interest in better schools. A 

good thing to do is to send for those free 
educational bulletins we listed last week. We 
should like especially for everybody to read 
“Cultivating School Grounds in Wake County.” 
The sehool farm idea has almost unlimited possi- 
bilities for good and everybody should be inform- 
ed about it. 











ARLE Purinton remarks in the Independent that 

not one house in a hundred has enough win- 
dows, And he might have added that not one 
+g seen in a hundred keeps the windows rais- 

ed enough. It’s hard to understand why people 
will keep windows down these hot days. Screen 
the house to keep flies and mosquitoes out and 
fet the air come in. 





NDOUBTEDLY Mr. Bryan’s course in connec- 

tion with his resignation showed poor judg- 
ment. It is worth noting, however, that a great pro- 
portion of our leading dailies are always ten times 
More ready to denounce and find reasons for de- 
nouncing a public man who takes the people’s side 
of public questions, than they are to denounce the 
man who takes the side of ‘money and organized 
,. wealth. 





ANYBODY who has a daughter to rear missed 

reading President Whitfield’s article in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer on “The Education of 
the Woman of the Future,” he should buy, beg, or 
borrow a copy of that issue and read every sen- 
tence of it. It is one of the most sensible and 
thought-provoking articles on this subject ever 
Printed, and comes from a man who speaks as one 
having authority and not as the scribe. 





E SURE to look over the list of schools and col- 

leges advertising in The Progressive Farmer of 
last week and this, and write for free catalogs. 
The selection of a school for educating your boy 
or girl is too important a matter to be limited just 
to those schools you happen to know about al- 
ready or that some friend happens to know about. 
Send for catalogs and find out about others. And 
if it is a school for your girl, don’t forget to take 
Mrs, Hutt’s advice and ask “Does your school offer 
a course in home economics or domestic science ?” 





|b stele forget to mail us before July 10 (prefer- 
ably before July 8) your letter for our “Mar- 
keting Special’—any valuable suggestion or expe- 
rience regarding marketing and handling cotton, 
cotton seed, tobacco, peanuts, corn, hay, livestock, 
poultry, eggs, butter or other farm products, Lib- 
eral prizes were announced last week. We shall 
also give a prize of $2 for the best letter sent us on 
“How I Coéperate with my neighbors in Doing 
Farm Work,” and $2 for the best letter on “Better 
Regulated Hours of Labor on the Farm.” These 
Tetters should be sent us before the end of July. 





HE Woman’s Home Companion should come 

down South and get abreast of the procession. 
In a leading article in its July issue we find the 
statement: 

“Everywhere there are country clubs and 
woman’s clubs, but it is seldom one hears of a 
genuine country-woman’s club. Yet a wom- 
an’s club made up of real country women, en- 
thusiastic for their country homes, earnestly 
devoted to the better country life, intelligently 
seeking to promote the welfare of their own 
neighborhood in all economic, educational and 
spiritual ways, would be a most praiseworthy 
organization, It would occupy a field equal-in 
Opportunity to the very best of the city clubs.” 

Here is where our Southern farm women probably 
lead the world. Hundreds of clubs of United Farm 


sales 


Women have been organized all over the South, 
and m our recent article con “Organizing Rural 
Communities in Sampson” we pointed out that im 
that county alone are sixteen farm woren’s clubs. 
Evidently such clubs do not yet exist in the North. 
Every neighborhood should have one. 





ALARIA and typhoid are great foes of rural 

efficiency and happiness in summer. The vac- 
cination treatment will save you from typhoid ard 
freedom from mosquitoes will save you from ma- 
laria. Or if you live where mosquitoes and ma- 
laria prevail despite your own efforts against them, 
notice the North Carolina Board of Health state~- 
ment: 

“No one need have malaria or ‘chilfs or fever’, 
no matter where he lives, nor how many other 
people around him fall sick from this disease. 
All that is necessary is to take a five-grain cap- 
sule of quinine every day during the mosquito 
season. This will not cause even the slightest 
discomfort or ringimg in the ears.” 


Don’t Forget That Neglect Is Certain to 
Make Scrubs of Your Pure-bred Livestock 


HERE has never been a time in the history of 

the South when more attention was paid to 

pure-bred livestock than right now. Pure- 
bred bulls are going into every county and almost 
every community; pure-bred draft sires are being 
placed in many neighborhoods; and the demand 
for pure-bred hogs-exceeds the supply. 

This is all most gratifying, and indicates that 
the South is turning over a new leaf in agriculture ; 
but at the same time it is well that we, in our en- 
thusiasm for better livestock of all kinds, do not 
for a moment forget that scrubs are scrubs largely 
because of scrub treatment, and that pure-breds 
are pure-breds because they wilf stand for nothing 
but pure-bred treatment. It’s a mighty fine thing 
to bring a high-priced, pure-bred bull. into your 
neighborhood; but it’s a finer thing still to give 
him the feed and attentiom necessary if he is to 
remain something more than merely a pure-bred in 
name only. 

Ticks and scant feed s are the great dangers the 

cattleman must face. Don’t forget that any tick- 
free animal brought into tick-infested territory is 
im serious danger. Of course, the remedy is ob- 
vious—the ticks must be cleaned up. Don’t forget 
either that a pure-bred bull is a bit “finicky” about 
his feed, amd refuses outright to thrive on broom- 
sedge and shucks. Here, too, the remedy is plain, 
and calls for good pastures, silos, and some study 
of feeds and feeding. 
. These essentials looked to, the South has many 
natural advantages for the cheap production of 
beef and dairy products; but unless we do look to 
them with skill and intelligence, serious losses are 
a@ practical certainty. 











Give Us Your Clover-Vetch Experiences 


we 

S ALREADY announced, our issue of August 

7 is to be our Clover-Vetch Special, and we 

are particularly anxious for the codperation 
of Progressive Farmer readers in helping us to 
make this one of our very biggest, best specials. 
Last year’s Clover-Vetch number apparently hit 
the bull’s-eye with thousands of farmers who are 
beginning to realize as never before that no sys- 
tem of agriculture can be permanently profitable 
without rich lands, and that the cheapest and 
quickest way to get rich lands is by the use of 
legumes. 

Recent experiences have proved beyond all doubt 
that bur and crimson clover and vetch are a cer- 
tain success anywhere from Virginia to Texas, and 
the farmer who isn’t growing these great crops is 
missing a wonderful opportunity for soil-building 
at a minimum cost. While there is hardly a county 
in the South in which these crops are not grown, 
and in which they may not be depended upon to 
succeed, the trouble is that the great mass of farm- 
ers have not yet realized their tremendous value. A 
Progressive Farmer ideal that we mean to keep on 
hammering at until it is attained is a clover sod on 
which to plant every acre of corn planted in the 
South. This is one way for doubling our corn 
yields, and it is a way that our best farmers are 
speedily learning. 

Give us your experience with bur and crimson 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


clover and vetch, either for winter grazing, as. a 
winter cover crop, as a gréen manure, or for.all 
of these combined.. We want good clear pictures, 
too, and will pay for all used. Let us have your 
letters amd pictures right away. 


‘Good English for Farmer Folk 


ON’T forget, Mr. Farmer, to ask your boys 

and girls to read the simple three-months’ 

course in “Good English” now beginning on 
our Young People’s Page. As Professor Rounds 
says: 

“Every person, whether salesman, farmer, 
cash girl, day laborer, engineer, or whatever 
may be his work in life, will find that his pro- 
gress and success depend to a great extent 
upon the way he speaks. Very few employets 
care to advance a salesman or a workman to a 
place of very great authority when this em- 
ployee makes bad blunders in his speech. On 
the other hand many an errand boy has 
caught the attention of his employer by using 
clear, correct, and forceful language and has 
been rapidly advanced to positions of greater 
responsibility.” 

But it is not in the business world alone that 
good English helps ome. Many a farmer of char- 
acter and ability has failed to win this honor or 
that simply because of his disregard of Lindley 
Murray’s riles. We certainly do not mean to en- 
courage “big words” or any form of affectation. 
We need everywhere—in ‘conversation, writing, 
and public speech—not big words but simple every- 
day words correctly used. 

It too often happens that farmer folk discourage 
childrén from using correct forms of language not 
in use in the community. Instead of this, the mem- 
bers of every family should join together to cor- 
rect one another and help one another, not in a 
critical spirit but in a helpful spirit, and all the 
pupils in a country school might convert them- 
selves into a class in “good English,” making a 
list of at least ten or a dozem common errors that 
all will agree to avoid. 

Let us resolve that the time’ shall soon come 
when incorrect English will not be a mark of “the 
country.” 











The Week on the Farm 


E HOPE you read through and through last 

week’s Education Special. To us the arti- 

cles appeared unusually good and to -the 
point, and a striking feature of the issue was the 
almost unanimous call for a rural school system 
that will fit our boys and girls for the life they are 
to live. This means a three-teacher school for 
every child and more attention paid to agriculture 
and domestic science. Why not take the lead in 
your neighborhood in bringing these better things 
to pass? “ 





$s 

Are you reading our “Suggestions” in the first 
issue of each month? This week there are “Gar- 
den Suggestions for July,” “Twelve Things to Do 
in July,” “Suggestions for the Housewife,” “Live- 
stock Suggestions,” and a column of timely poultry 
hints. Read these and see if they don’t. contain 
ideas that will be materially helpful to you in your 


work. 
x ® # 


July is the month for “laying by”, and when and 
how this work is done may materially affect your 
crop yields. Two points we wish to hammer home: 
first, lay by with shallow-running implements that 
will do the least possible injury to the plamt roots; 
and second, avoid laying by with a turn plow that 
puts the growing crop on a high ridge. Either of 
these practices, particularly when followed by dry 


weather is certain’to result in decreased crops. 
x * * 


Don’t forget, if you have a dozen or more cattle 
to winter, that you need a silo. You need it be- 
cause it will enable you to save your corn, crop, 
ears, fodder, stalks and all, and thus provide you 
with the cheapest winter feed that can be obtain- 
ed. Think this matter over,—it means more profits 
for you. c 





Editor Clarence Poe will speak at the Summer School of 
the South, Knoxville, Tenn,, July 3; at the Banker-Farmer 
Conference, Chicago, July 8; at Nottoway Courthouse, Va., 
July 27; at the Massachusetts State Conference on Rural 
Organization, Amherst, July 30. 
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(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legisiation and Good Government | 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE- 





E UCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLA TION 











Need for a More Practical Form of - 
Education 

E USED most of our editorial space in last 

week’s Progressive Farmer to urge the im- 

portance of getting three-teacher public 
schools to take the place of onme-teacher public 
schools. But we incidentally emphasized the fact 
that one important result would be the clearing of 
the way for really effective instruction im agricul- 
ture and home economics, and if anybody thought 
the Editors did not then give sufficient emphasis 
to the need for a mote practical curriculum, they 
must have noticed that our subscribers at least did 
not ignore the topic, 

As a matter of fact, of course, everyhody knows 
that The Progressive Farmer insists in season and 
out of season upon the need for a system of edu- 
cation that will carry inspiration and richness and 
color into the daily tasks of the great masses of 
our people. Nor need we be disturbed by those 
who say that in training for work and for effi- 
ciency, the schools will become less useful in 
building character or in developing genuine cul- 
ture. There is just as much culture and character- 
training in learning how to calculate a fertilizer 
formula as thete is in learning how to calculate 
latitude and longitude, just as much culture in 
learning the food values of the various vegetables 
as there is in learning to parse French sentences, 
just as much culturé in learning how to fight the 
bacterial invaders of one’s own body as in learn- 
ing how some Roman Emperor repelled martial 
invaders two thousand years ago. The idea that 
character and culture cannot be found in anything 
that has to do with sweat and horny hands, with 
the hiss of steam, the smoke of factories, and the 
smell of plowed ground—this is an inheritance 
from the dudes, fops and perfumed dandies of 
royal courts that we have no more use for in dem- 
ocratic America than we have for powdered 
queues, gotd snuff boxes and velvet knee-breeches. 

i 


“They Get Not the Classics, But Tedious 
Mental Gymnastics” 


OREOVER, it is certainly gratifying to see 
in what excellent company we find ourselves 
when we begin to insist upon practical 

training for farm boys and girls—only let us make 
haste to say that we believe that anything that 
enables one to find joy in his physical and intel- 
lectual environment, anything that gives a genu- 
inely inspiring acquaintance with poets and sages 
and dreamers, is just as valuable in a “practical” 
sense as anything that puts money into one’s 
pocket. 

But—and here comes the rub—it is the testimony 
of the most thoughtful people today that the ex- 
cessive attention generally given the languages in 
colleges and high schools today results not in the 
development but in the impoverishment of one’s 
intellectual and spiritual life. Boys and girls who 
do not know the literature or the forms of their 
own language are prematurely rushed into ineffec- 
tual studies of other languages—nine times out of 
ten fearning nothing of the literature of these lan- 
guages and getting only the forms. It is not The 
Progressive Farmer but it is Dr. Henry F. Cope, 
Secretary of the Religious Educational Associ- 
ation, who says of the great body of students in 
our high schools and coileges: “They get nothing 
but language-drill from the classics; 
get the classics; 
nastics.” 

More than seventy years ago, in fact, that frank 
and open-minded. philosopher, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, saw the same thing and asked: “Is not this 
absurd, that the whole liberal talent of this coun- 
try should be directed in its best years on studies 
which lead to nothing?” He says: 


“Once (say two centuries ago), Latin and 
Greek had a strict relation to all the science 
and culture there was in Europe,and the math- 
ematics kad a momentary importance at some 
era of activity in physical science. These 
things became stereotyped as education, as the 
manner of men is. But the Good Spirit never 
cared for the colleges, and though all men and 
boys were now drilled in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, it had quite left these shells high 
and dry on the beach, and was now creating 
and feeding other matters at other ends of the 
world. But ih a hundred high schools and col- 
leges, this warfare against common sense still 
goes on. Four, or six, or ten years, the pupil 
is parsing Greek and Latin, and as soon as he 
ledves the University, as it -is ludicrously call- 
ed, he shuts those books for the last time. 
Some thousands of young men are graduated at 


they get tedious mental gym- 


they do not. 


our colleges i this country every year, and the 
persons who, at forty years, still read Greek 
can all be counted on your hand, I never met 
with ten. Four or five persons I have:seen 
who read Plato.” 


The Right Honorable James Bryce, now Lord 
Bryce of Dechmont, certainly cannot be accused 
of hostility to classical studies and yet in his new 
volume, “University and Historical Addresses,” he 
refers to this excessive emphasis on languages 
and says: 


“More than half of the boys in schools and 
undergraduates in colleges who may be taught 
Latin, and five-sixths of those who may be 
taught Greek, will not get far enough to enjoy 
the literature and give it a permanent hold on 
their minds.” 


Not fess remarkable is the testimon; of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Learn- 
ing in its official investigation of educational con- 
ditions in Vermont: 


“According, therefore, to the best data avail- 
able, we have out of every 100 entering stu- 
dents 53 taking Latin, a subject that only 15 of 
them will pursue through the high school, that 
only 7 will use for college entrance, and that 
perhaps 5 wilt continue in college to the point 
where alone, in the opinion of many, the labor 
spent wpon it is justified. 

“The inferences from these premises would 
be that no pupil should be entered in a four- 
year Latin course without considerable de- 
liberation and weighing of probabilities, and 
that no group of pupils should be forced 
through an uncongenial, and, to many, com- 
paratively useless course, for the sake of the 
convenience of one or two.” 


e 4 
Thirty-three Cents for Languages, One 
Cent for Vocational Training 

HE trouble is, as Dr. Henry F. Cope says, that 

our public schools have been organized to get 

all the children ready for college, whereas, as 
a matter of fact “less than l_ per cent of the pnpils 
reach college and less than 3 per cent the high 
school.” Many a town—and we fear many a rural 
community—if it should examine the teaching in 
its higher grades, would discover, as did Newton, 
Mass., last year, that of every dollar expended, 
one-third went for foreign languages— 


For Latin, 15 cents; 

et French, 11 cents; 
German, 6 cents; 

Greek, 1 cent; 


33 cents in every dollar for foreign languages, 
while a half cent in each dollar went for shopwork 
and mechanical drawing—the only thing of an in- 
dustrial character. for boys—and less than half a 
cent for domestic science for girls. 


SUBJECT 
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This diagram, prepared on the basis of expenditures of 
public school money in the Newton, Mass., high school, 
shows the number of cents in each dollar spent on each 
study, one-third of the total going for foreign languages 
while less than one cent in each dolar was spent for shep- 
work for boys. and domestic science for girls. course 
not all high schools make such a@ bad showing, Newton 
is an all too common type. 
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The whole situation is gy a F 
gram herewith showing the 

Newton high school. And in view of the opinions 
algeady given, we feave it to our readers as to 
whether it is not high time to demand a more 
practical form of education—not the elimination of 
genuinely cultural studies but the elimination of 
college studies for those who will not go to college 
afid the substitution for them of studies that have 
a direct relation to life and work. These definite 
conclusions seem to us to. be sound: 

1. Let every boy in the public schools study the 
eet om agriculture amd the textbook on 

eailt 

2. Let every girl in the public schools study the 
textbook on health and take the course in home 
economics—if your school has such a course. 

3. Demand that the high school or college to 
which you send your girls gives a course in home 
economics or domestic science—“home economics” 
being, we believe, the preferred term. 

4. If your boys and girls are not going to col- 
lege, insist that they shall give less attention to 
college-bound studies and more attention to stud- 
ies of practical value. 

If you are a patron of a high school or a tax-. 
payer supporting a high school in which probably - 
85 per cent of the children are going out into fife 
rather than out into college, demand that the in- 
struction for the majority shall be shaped to meet 
the needs of this 85 per cent instead of the 15 per 
cent. 

6. Demand that your state university and de- 
nominationalf college on admitting a student give 
credit for the industrial or agricultural imstruct- 
ion he has had just as it gives credit for his pre- 
vious achievements in other branches. 


& 
How Lack of Rural Credits Legislation 
Perpetuates Tenancy and Shiftlessness 


THE matter of rural credits our farmers mus€ 
-— not weary in well doing. Much depends upon 
the vigor and intelligence with which this fight 
is carried on between now and the reassembling 
of Congress in December, and upon the ability 
with which the farmers’ cause is presented after 
Congress begins. On another page Mr. Jesse W. 
Ford urges the importance of having delegations 
go to Washington and fight as vigorously for a 
good rural credits law as Walt Street will fight 
against one. And this suggests only another rea- 
son why farmers should support a strong farmers’ 
organization. Individual farmers can seldom be 
expected to go to Washington on such business 
and would usually, for reasons of modesty, hesi- 
tate to go, But not only can organizations send 
representatives, but the power of the organization 
causes such representatives to be listened to after 
they get there. 

In this connection, too, the article by Mr. Mc- 
Cord on another page deserves careful reading. 
Present land credit systems, as he points out, dis- 
courage land-ownership and encourage tenancy, to 
the everlasting loss of the state and its citizenship, 
Men cannot buy land because there is no method 
for distributing paymients over twenty-year peri- 
ods. Hence they remain tenants, amd as tenants 
they skin the land and’ neglect the buildings be- 
cause there is no reward for them if they increase 
soil fertility or improve buildings and grounds. 

If a nation deliberately set out to destroy coun- 
try life, what more effective plan could be de- 
vised? With (1) a credit system which discour- 
ages land-ownership and encourages temancy, (2) 
a system of tenancy which discourages. soil-saving 
and encourages land-skinning, and (3) the mer- 
chants’ crop-lien which robs the tenant of incen- 
tive to thrift and relieves him of what fittle re- 
sponsibility to the landowner for the care of the 
land that he might otherwise feel—with such a 
system, what else can be expected but a steadily 
increasing and steadily deteriorating tenancy and 
an increasingly alarming “drift to the town”? 

A rural credits law to provide for land-purchase 
on a commonsense basis and a tenancy law such 
as exists in other countries to reward thrift and 
penalize neglect, would just about change the face 
of the rural South, especially if the vicious mers 
chants’ crop lien, the third of the great trio of 
policies devised for the ruin of Southern agricul- 
ture, were also done away with. 


A Thought for the Week 


fy RAISE cotton and send its princely rev- 












































entuies to the West for supplies, and tc the 

East for usury, would be misfortune if soil 
and climate forced such a curse. When both in- 
vite independence, to remain in slavery is a crime. 
To mortgage our farms in Boston for money with 
which to buy meat and bread from Western cribs 
and smokehouses, is folly unspeakable—Henry W. 
Grady. 











Mas man who looks ‘upon farm- 
_ ing as a business. ean .afford to 
‘neglect paint as a protection to 
his buildings. Paint is measured 
by its protecting quality. 


inc 


in paint ‘increases that quality. 
You can get good ready-mixed 
paints with Zinc in them.. 


The whole story is told in the book, 
“Your Move,” sent free. 





The New Jersey Zinc Company 
‘Rooms 469, 55 Wall Street, New York 
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Buster Brown’s 
_GENUINELY GUARANTEED HOSE for MAN, 
» If not at dealer’s send 


satded | eects is. gee 






















GET THIS. CANNER 


‘or $6.00 
clube of f three $17.25. 
.’ Tt is easy and 


' operate. It ote coe 
ap get 
quires 





‘metal, can’tspill or tip 
over ; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
jaran effecti 
by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
si paid for $1. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 


Runs on Alcohol 


at cost of less than }¢ cent an hour, 

——— ee ele ctricity, 
tte: Superb con 

on, 12 inch Glades, PAdiusta- 

-ble roller’ bearing. Reliable. A prov- 
ed comfort. Prompt t delivery. 

Keep Cool i 

Write for prices = peaen wid Tres t spree ctreuler. 


210 bee ot ak St., Chicago. 
































HOW ABOUT YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


If you have neighbors who do not read 

7 2 Sreerrenrs Farmer, send us their names 

will send them some sample copies, 

Then” call on. them and ask them to sub- 
ac: 




















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 




















Suggestions for July 
Riga ite cream and cooling drinks. 
* * * 


Try to take a nap in the middle 
of the day. Give baby plenty of fresh 
clean water to drink. 

CEC e 
Cool buttermilk is a fine summer 
drink, 
a ae 
Go to the picnic and take the whole 
family. 
* * * 
You are putting the eggs down in 
water glass of course. 
* * * 

Bathe baby every morning and 
then sponge her well before bedtime. 
* * * 

Add a little soda to the bath water 

if prickly heat bothers baby 
ese 
Did you take the hint in the June 
suggestions and make the pond 
from which to gather ice next win- 


THE VALUE OF BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 





On Our Young People’s Page This 
Week You Will Find a List of 
Beautiful Pictures Suited for 
Schools and Homes 


F ALL impressions perhaps those 

most vivid, enduring, and capa- 
ble of being interpreted into ac- 
tion, are those that are received 
through the eye. Therefore it be- 
hooves us to supply refined, inspiring 
pictures for our young folks. Com; 
pare your own feelings after looking 
first at a black and white enlarged 
photograph, and then at a picture 
showing a vista of tall poplars bend- 
ing to the breeze, a fleecy cloud in 
the background, and a workman 
wending his way home at sunset. The 
first means nothing at all unless you 
know the person, and but a small 
proportion of those who regard a 
photograph do know the original; 





sincere. 


home shining like a star. 





GOOD COUNSEL FOR GIRLS 


SENSIBLE diet should be the first course prescribed—and not only pre-. 

scribed but taught—in every school for girls. 
fluffy young thing to understand that the simplest fare is the best. Young 
ladies, there are more roses for your cheeks in poached eggs and turnip salad 
than there are in those delicious promoters of indigestion that sell for 80 centsa ” 
pound. There are more sparkles for your eyes in a glase of buttermilk than in 
the whole bubbling, sizzling aggregation of soda fountain concoctions, 

My second prescription is, be natural. The great actresses are easily num- 
bered. Few people can play a part without making themselves ridiculous. Af- 
fectation spoils more faces than smallpox. You simply cannot develop grace 
and charm ina self-conscious personality. Be generous, be open-minded, be 


The third prescription is, be holy. You must be if you would enter into the 
full Kingdom of woman's beauty. The King's daughters are, and of necessity 
must be all beautiful within. Be careful of your thoughts. Read only the best 
literature. Let nothing low or little find lodgment in your mind. Set an angel 
with a flaming sword at every gateway of your soul, that no creeping, crawling 
thing may enter there. The most pathetic figure in the world is that of the 
man who, having done his day’s work, when he starts to his home goes down 
grade—when the woman with whom he lives, his wife, his mother or his sister 
lives on a lower plane and has more sordid views of men and things than he: 
God pity such a man. He lives in a cellar. 
climbs to his home, who amid the temptations of the day can look and see his 


—From an address by Hon. T. W. Bickett at Queen’s College. 


It is hard to get a sweet, 


But fortunate is the man who 











ter? Now is a good time to’ get the 
ice house built and collect the saw- 
dust with which to pack the ice. 

* * x 


Are you filling your clearest glass, 
spring-top jars with every kind of 
fruit and vegetable: to exhibit at the 
fair? If not, you are neglecting an 
opportunity. 

wee eee 

Cook enough Saturday to last over 

Sunday. 
eo @ 

Eat or sell the young roosters from 
the early hatched flock, and keep the 
father of the flock away from the 
hens. You will have more eggs and 
they will keep fresh longer. 

ee eo 


Avoid fat meats and grease just as 
much as you can while the heat lasts, 
and eat a variety of freshivegetables. 
Try cooking snaps in plain salt wa- 
ter, leaving out the sidemeat or 
grease; and then pouring a cream 
sauce over them just once to see if 
you like it. It tastes like a new veg- 
etable, and is good for summer. 

on ee 


If company is in the habit of keep- 
ing you over the cook-stove Sundays, 
you and Father and the whole family 
just pack a big basket of food, and 
after church take it to the woods and 
have your dinner there. A hammock 
or two and a few old dark quilts to 
spread on the ground will add to the 
day’s. comfort. < 


the other picture: gives you a feeling 
of pleasure and peace, an apprecia- 
tion of your own clouds and trees, 
and lingers with you long after you 
have forgotten the features in the 
crayon photograph. 

You cannot afford beautiful paint- 
ings, you say? No, you cannot. Very 
few of us can. But do you know 
this, that you can buy copies of these 
pictures by wonderful masters of art 
for a few pennies? You can, 

Look up the article giving a list of 
some of these pictures and where you 
can get them. What do you think 
of having an ice cream supper to earn 
the money to pay for a few of these 





for the schoolroom walls? Send for 
a catalog, anyhow. 
COMBATING REDBUGS 





Sift Flowers of Sulphur Into the 
Stockings and Shoes, Says a Gov- 
ernment Bulletin 


et pernicious pest, the redbug 
or chigger or harvest mite, the 
invisible little insect too small to be 
called a bug and too big to be classed 
among the germs, has at last found 
his Waterloo. Lard and salt, butter, 
kerosene, and other things have been 
recommended, but they either smell- 
ed so that they attracted another 
and worse pest—the fly—or they 
made one conscious of their presence 
by their odor. We are told in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 671 to dust flowers of 
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sulphur into the underclothes and 


stockings froma little above the 
_knee downward. Infact, it even sugs 


gests rubbing it over legs and an- 
kles, This remedy is cheap, inoffen- 
sive, and does not injure the clothes, 

Napthalene is a safeguard against 
various man-infesting pests. Vase- 
line has the same objection as lard, in 
that it soils the clothes, but if the 
vaseline is mixed with the sulphur it 
is very effective. 

Suppose you have been picking 
blackberries standing on an old 
stump to speak, or otherwise court- 
ing the redbug, then just go home 
and take a hot bath that contains 
strong soap or salt. I suppose that 
if the pest has not yet buried himself 
in the skin, the heat, soap and salt 
weaken him and the hot water wash- 
es him off. 


Suppose again, that you have not 
been able to reach hot water and 
soap or salt for several hours and 
the chigger has had time to burrow 
in the skin then apply strong 
ammonia to the spot-just as soon as 
one reveals its presence. The bulle- 
tin doesn’t say so, but I have found 
household ammonia. more effective 
than pure- The poison of the mite 
is a sharp acid and ammonia is both 
penetrating and alkaline. A strong 
solution of soda is also alkaline and 
will neutralize the acid, but it is not 
penetrating. 





GOING. VISITING THIS SUMMER? 
S Eaeeaaeeae r 
The Best Tonic in the World Is a 
Happy Visit 


] ENJOYED last summer and fall so 
much that I want to tell how I 
spent it, Of course, I had  niy regular 
housework, -but I gave my garden un- 
usually good attention, and in spite 
of the continued drouth I had plénty 
of vegetables to eat and to sell; twen- 
ty-five dollars worth. I canned and 
dried all the early fruit and vegeta- 
bles I could in August, then I went 
visiting for 10 days. I took my two 
baby girls .with me and left all my 
other cares at home. 

I went to see my father and mother, 
my sisters and brothers, some of 
whom I had not visited since they 
were married, though they now have 
large families. I saw a great deal of 
the beautiful country of five counties, 
as well as many places I had loved 
as a child. I met many old friends 
and schoolmates. I surely did enjoy 
it, and I wish every mother would 
plan such a trip. 

I felt that I should not go because 
it seemed to be the busiest time of 
my whole life, but, oh, how I enjoyed 
it, and when I came home I made 
pickles, preserves, catsup and kraut; 
I took new interest in my grass, roses 
and’ chrysanthemums, and I did riot 
forget the lesson I had had newly im- 
pressed on my mind, that smiles and 
kind words do not cost much but are 
worth everything. Save your money 
for the best tonic in the world—a 
happy visit. 

MRS. W. H. BUTLER. 

Walhalla, S. C. 





Send Me Your Suggestions for Mar- 
keting Farm Products 


E ARE to have a “Marketing 

Special,” and I should like just 
as many short articles, from 400 to 
500 words, as you can send me. I 
want experiences in selling anything 
and everything from the farm, wheth- 
er it be butter, tatting, flowers or 
what not. I must have this informa- 
tion at once if it is to get into the 
Special. Therefore, sit down and 
write your ideas at once with a pen- 
cil and on any old scrap of paper if 
you do not happen to have anything 
better in the ‘house, send them to me 
within the next day or, two, and I will 
rewrite them if you wish it. The thing 
is, I want your ideas and your exper- 
jiences and I want them soon. You 
may be doing a very great kindness 
in passing on your method of selling 
things to some other woman Mrs, 


Hutt. 
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Don’t Ape City Fashions 

JN THE July Woman’s Home Com- . 
'# panion, Prof. Frank A. Waugh 
gives this good advice, to farm wo- 
men: 

“T should like to say a word, too. 
about hospitality; just plain hospital- 
‘ity, where-we invite our friends to 
‘eat with us whatever we happen to 
have, without the fuss and worry of 
special preparation. I shall be sorry 
' to see the day when the country wo- 
man thinks she must give a guest 
grapefruit with scalloped edges, and 
salads made after an embroidery pat- 
tern. Potatoes, boiled with jackets 
on, and eaten with salt and butter, a 
slice of ham from your own smoke- 
house, a jar of last summer’s pre- 
serves, a loaf of home-made bread 
and a pitcher of milk form a meal 
that any country woman can offer a 
guest with.a minimum of labor and a 
maximum of pleasure for the guest. 
Don’t let us superimpose city fash- 
ions upon the country table. They do 
not belong there.” 





“Why Do We Not Utilize Our Fruits 
in Making Wine"’? 

LEASE tell me by letter or 
4, through your valuable paper why 
we never see anything in regard to 
utilizing surplus fruit in making na- 
tive wines. I have never yet seen an 
article on “native wine” in any farm 
or fruit-growing paper—and I take 
four such papers regularly, and read 
many ‘others. Is it not profitable?” 

L.A. S; 

England, Ark. 





Answer:—The reason that we do 
not give recipes for wine is that we 
‘do not believe that the use of wine, 
beer, whiskey, brandy, gin, and other 
intoxicants, however mild, increases 
a person’s efficiency. Besides, we be- 
‘lieve that these same fruits can be 
made into wholesome foods that have 
not within them the possibility of 
producing a habit for stronger and 
more harmful beverages. If any per- 
son cares for a wine recipe we are 
very glad to send it personally. That 
is, we allow the individual the right 
of his own opinions, but we do not 
-care to seem to encourage the mak- 
ing or use of wine, 





Timely Recipes 











RECIPES FOR CUCUMBERS 


An avalanche of questions about pickling 
and otherwise utilizing cucumbers have 
reached me, and so I give the following 


recipes: 
CUCUMBER PICKLES 


Gather the cucumbers as they reach the 
size you want. Don’t wash or wipe them, 
unless it is absolutely necessary to remove 
the earth from them, Drop them into brine, 

The Brine—Make the brine strong enough 
to just float a fresh.egg. This will be*about 
in the proportion of one cup of salt to two 
quarts of water... It is not necessary to 
boil the brine, but it is wiser to do so if the 
weather is hot. Put the brine in a stone jar, 
or well-scalded wooden keg or barrel, ac- 
cording to the number to be pickled. Cover 
with a piece of board or plank and weight 
with a stone to keep the cucumbers under 
the brine. 


UNRIPE CUCUMBER PICKLE 


Drop the cucumbers into the brine and let 
stand three days. Draig cucumbers from 
brine, Bring: the brine to boifing. point and 
pour over cucumbers. Let stand three days; 
repeat. * Now drain, wipe cucumbers, and 
pour over them one gallon of boiling water 
in which one tablespoonful of alum has been 
dissolved,- This will take about a quart of 
brine to a quart of cucjimbers. Let stand 
six hours then drain from alum water. Cook 
cucumbers ten minutes, a few at a time, in 
one-fourth the following mixture heated to 
the boiling point and boiled ten minutes: 
1 gallon vinegar, 4 red peppers, 2. sticks cin- 
namon, 2~“tablespoons allspice berries, 2 ta- 
blespoons cloves. Strain remaining liquor 
over pickles which have been put in a stone 
jar. It w wise but not always necessary to 
seal, If it is necessary to leave the cucum- 
bers in the brinegfor an indefinite period, 
cook them before using. Many people like a 
branch of dill in the brine. The use of grape 
leaves will help to retain their color. 

RIPE CUCUMBER PICKLE 

ut cucumbers in halves lengthwise. Cov- 
er with alum water, allowing two teaspoons 
powdered alum to each quart of water. Heat 
gradually to boiling point, ther let stand on 
back of range two hours. Remove from 
alum water and chill in ice-water. Make 
a syrup by boiling five minutes 2 pounds 
sugar, 1 pint vinegar, with 2 tablespoons 
each of whole cloves and stick cinnamon 
tied on a piece of muslin. Add cucumbers 
and cook 10 minutes. Remove cucumbers to 
a@ stone jar, and pour over the syrup. Scald 
syrup three successive mornings, and return 
‘to -cucumbers. As. with unripe cucumbers, 
it is better to put these ir bottles. 

A PICKLE MADE WITH MIXED SPICES 


Take one gallon of cucumber pickles which 


have been put down in salt for winter and 
well- soaked out, _Put- into a pan and add to 
them 2 quarts of cider vinegar, .1 pint of 
water,.1 pint of sugar and 2 tablespoons of 
mixed spices, Place .on stove and boil for 


- 26~-minutes,- ~The quality. of - pickles ~ de- 


pends largely. on quality of vinegar. These 
are easily made and very good. e 


CUCUMBER CATSUP 
Select firm, ripe yellow cucumbers, remove 


the peel and seeds, and grate. Add a little | 


salt and drain over night in a muslin bag, 


Take good. cider vinegar and add _ sugar, ' 


pepper and mixed ‘Spices.. Add the cucum- 


bers to this, boil-for a few minutes, seal and” 


keep in a cool place, 
SLICED CUCUMBER PICKLES 


The best sliced cucumber pickles are pre- 
pared with oil. Pare 12 large, fresh cucum- 
bers. - Slice thin with a vegetable cutter. 
Cut up six onions in the same way. Mix the 
two and allow to drain over night on the 
ice, to keep them crisp. In the morning 
turn into a gallon jar. Add % cup of white 
mustard. seed, the same of black mustard 
seéd, 1° tablespoon of celery seed, 2 table- 
spoons of salt and. % teaspoon of alum. Add 
1 quart of cold cider vinegar and % cup of 
olive oil. Cover the jar tightly and put a 
plate over it. If-the fruit cellar is damp the 
pickles should be sealed,’ These are delicious 
to serve with fish or sandwiches. F 


CUCUMBER SAUCE 
Peel and grate 12 large, green cucumbers, 
drain in a colander several hours. Add 4 
grated onions, Season to taste with salt and 
pepper. Pour over enough vinegar to cover. 
Put in bottles and seal closely. A 
FRIED CUCUMBERS 


Ripe cucumbers are very good cut in slices, 
dipped in batter and fried, and served as a 
vegetable. 


THE HABIT OF SOAKING CUCUMBERS 


The habit of soaking cucumbers in salt 
water is not be recommended. Cucumbers 
do not contain a poison, as is sometimes be- 
lieved. The objection to them is the same 
as that to green apples; they are simply an 
unripe fruit; Soaking in salt water simply 
toughens the tissue and does no good. If 
you wish to soak them at all, let it be for 
a short. time in ice-water. This will. make 
them crisp so that they can be chewed more 
readily... One who eats fresh cucumbers that 
have been peeled, cut lengthwise and dipped 
in salt just as one goes to eat them, as one 
would a radish, is much less likely to have 
any after-effects than the one who goes to 
all sorts of trouble in their preparation. 





The men who lead are the men who read. 














“The Kodak 


on the Farm.’’ 






A 


R the sake of showing the dusiness uses, the home appeal 
and the pleasures to be derived from picture taking we 
have published a beautifully illustrated little book under the 


above title. 


Its forty-eight pages are largely filled with pictures— 
pictures of the kind you would like to take and can take— . 


with a Kodak. 


. Ask your dealer or write us for a copy of ‘‘THz Kopax 


ON THE Farm.’’ There is no charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


435 State Street; 


RocuesTer, 'N. Y. 















Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 





























Charlotte, N. C. 





STANDARD 


Washington, D. C. 


Use Aladdin Security Oil 
or Diamond White Oil 
to obtain best results in oil 
stoves, lamps and heaters 


| Better Cooking—No More Drudgery 


EW PERFECTION. Oil Cookstoves have 
made cooking easier.and kitchens cleaner for 
2,000,000 housewives. 

no more wood-boxes, coal-scuttles, and ash-pans. 


The-NEW PERFECTION lights instantly like gas, 
and regulates high or low by merely.raising or lower- 
ing the wick. You can do all your cooking on the 
NEW PERFECTION—just as cheaply and twice as 
conveniently as on your coal range. 
Ask your dealer to show you the NEW PERFECTION No. 7 
with the new oven that becomes a fireless cooker merely by pul- 
ling a damper. Also the NEW-PERFECTION Water Heater. 
It makes you independent of your coal range—gives you plenty 
of hot running water. 


OIL 
(New 


Charleston, W. Va. 
-Charleston, S. C. 








No more drudgery— 


COMPANY 
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Our Educational Directory 








1836 


is best in Christian womanhood. Her 
morally, physically and socially. 


many others. 





Wesleyan Female College 


When you send your daughter to Wesleyan you ‘will know'that she is | 
in that splendid influence that hasifor 79 years been a moulder of all that | 


The buildings are thoroughly modern and beautifully located, with the 
very best equipment. The Faculty is entirely efficient, and offers the most 
approved courses in Literature, Music, Languages, Domestic Science, and 4 
For interesting catalogue and full information, address. 


Cc. R. JENKINS, D. D., President, Macon, Ga. 
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N ideal Christian HomeSchool. P and Collegiate courses, uarees, Ast, 
A Expression. » Physical Culture, P edagoeys Otc. et ete 
Music. High standard ee ny 'g0 Staff.of experienced, c 
trained instructors. Takes: 1 rod boardersand teaches thean@icideet 
Unsurpassed health record. ck buildings. Steam heat. Excellent — 
Good Park-like pomoes. Concerts, lectures, ‘bask et- 
‘ ball, rite for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege for your ar a 





GEORGE J. RAMSEY, M..A.'L. L. D. President. Raleigh, N.C 








GUILFORD 


THOROUGH TRAINING 


Unusually Low 





Oldest Coeducational College in the State 
HIGH MORAL TONE 
Courses in Arts, Sciences,:and ‘Musi 
Ten Buildings with all Modern Conveniences Ample “Athletic Facilities 
Prices Special Arsangement for Worthy Students 
‘Bees Catalog and further information address THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N.C. 


-_ 
1915 


COLLEGE 


IDEAL LOCATION 











Mars Hill 


7 other States. 


Why? Send for Catalog and ask our fi worm 


Apart.in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
— = young men.and women last year 
€4:counties in North Carolina, and from 


R. L. MOORE President, MARS HILL, N. C. 
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CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


rem q 
Plans for a Neighborhood er Union © 
‘Summer. 


7 

‘keting This Year's ; 

Best Methods of Harvesting Hay, Corn, | 

q 

How May We Make Work Basier for 
Our Wives and Daughters? 


How May We Improve Our Lecal 
Schools, or Help asap Illiterates 
Learn to Read? 











FARMERS’ UNION DIRECTORY 


(This list will 
quarter, ) 


be published once each 


National Officers 
President—C. S. Barrett, Union City, Ga. 
Secretary—A. C, Davis, Cravette, Ark. 
North Carolina Officers 
Dr, H, Q. Alexander, President, Matthews. 
Dr, J. M. Templeton, Vice-president, Cary. 
E. C, Faires, Sec’y-treasurer, Aberdeen, 
J, Z Green, State Organizer, Marshville, 
Executive Committee: Clarence Poe, Ra- 
leigh; W. H. Moore, Bruce; C. C. Wright, 
Hunting ‘Creek: R. W. H. Stone, Greensboro; 
W. B. Gibson, Statesville, i : 
‘South Carolina Officers 
E. W. Dabbs, President, Mayesville. 
J, B. Whetsell, Vice-president, Bowman, 
J. Whitner Reed, Secretary, Columbia. 
Executive Conimittee: J. W. Shealy, Bal- 
lentine; B, Harris, Pendleton; R, M. Cooper, 
Wisacky. 





| DEVELOP SOCIAL FEATURES OF 


YOUR UNION NOW. 





Arrange for Open Meetings, Picnics, 
étc-——Why Not Take a Trip Across 
the Country? 


EETINGS of Local Unions are 
not as well attended during the 
main crop-growing season as in oth- 
er periods. 


During the months of 
May, June and 
July it taxes all 
the strength and 
energies of. work- 
ing farmers to 
meet the demands 
of the strenuous 
season—and the 





Farmers’ Union 
membership .is 
made up almost 


MR. GREEN 
ing farmers. 
As we are now approaching the 


entirely of work- 


/end of the ‘busy months, we need re- 


laxation and diversion, and it is in 
this connection I suggest that wou 
use your Local Unions as prometers 
of neighborhood. gatherings for so- 
cial and educational purposes.  Ar- 
range for several open meetings and 
in that way .éhcourage the “get-to- 
gether” community spirit. We have 
only one life to live, and we do our- 
selves an injustice if we get in a shell 
and close up the shell. We need more 
personal contact, more elbow touch 
by people of the rural communities. 
It gives a broader vision and devel- 
ops a better and more progressive 
community atmosphere. 
ee 


We usually ‘confine ourselves too 
closely to one environment. Why not 
arrange for a “trip across the coun- 
try” by the members of your Local 
Union, serving a picnic dinner where- 
ever you stop at noon and returning 
by a differeht route in the after- 
noon? In ‘this -way, you'll observe 
the changes ‘that are taking place 
and the improvements that are being 
made in other sections of your coun- 
ty, and you'll go back home with 
your minds lifted out of one monoto- 
nous channel—with something new to 
think about. Trips of this kind are 
especially beneficial to farm women 
whose duties keep them too closely 
confined at home. “It helps me more 
than anything else to get out into an- 
other section for a day—I don’t get 


- 7 Ratna get rs Aaa 





house work in so much better spirit,” 


said a farm woman ‘to me the other, 
day. 
* * o% 

We often refer to the hard qwork 
and close confinement and -drudgery 
of farm life, but the close -confine- 
‘ment is voluntary. Having our own 
means of conveyance, it is possible 
for us to get out of ‘the hhome envi- 
ronment for diversion, if we will get 
the habit of occasionally breaking 
away from this voluntary industrial 
slavery. We will lose nothing ‘by it, 
for the mind needs an opportunity ‘to 
broaden and it will tend to make us 
more efficient with our daily work, 
after we return. Let’s plan through 
our Local Unions for the needed go- 
cial recreation after crops are “laid 
by.” Developing this social, get-to- 
gether spirit will help us to get more 
concert of effort and team work in 
our business coéperative relation< 
ship. 

x Ok OX 

It is well to have some appointed 
speakers occasionally for your local 
public gathings, but it isn’t a neces- 
sary feature for all occasions. Some 
of the best rural social gatherings 
are conducted without any speaking, 
except in general conversation. What 
every rural community needs more 
than anything else is to be knit 
together in closer relationship as in- 
dividuals of the community, for the 
genuine cooperative community 
means organized society—organized 
for educational, for social and for 
financial uplift through codéperative 
self-help. We are going to have to 
have this sort of community life be- 
fore the rural life will be as satisfy~ 
ing as the urban or city life, and any 
effort towards “rural uplift” will be 
disappointing if it is not accompan- 
ied by well-defined plans to .organ- 
ized’ the coGperative rural commun- 
ity. 9s Zo. 


Legislative Work of the North Caro- 
lina Union 


VIRGINIA reader asks what the 

North Carolina Union has ac- 
complished in the matter of tegisla- 
tion.- Here the organization has per- 
haps done more for the farmers in 
the matter of improving rural schools 
than in anything else. Two years ago 
the local Unions flooded the Legisla- 
ture with petitions for a six-months 
minimum school term and compul- 
sory attenddnce, asd simply forced 
the passage of these laws against the 
wishes of the politicians in both 
houses. 

The Farmers’ Union has also been 
active in securing ‘the establishment 
of farm life schools, in getting ‘the 
Torrens system for registering land, 
titles, in getting a state marketing 
bureau established, and has now in- 
augurated a campaign which it ‘ex- 
pects to succeed in due time, for the 
repeal of the -crop-lien taw and for 
race segregation in land ownership. 








STOKES COUNTY UNIOM,,;.CNIC, 
AUGUST 14 


Stokes County Farmers’ Union will hot@ 
their annual picnic in Danbury, N. C., Sat- 
urday, August 14. It is earnestly desired 
that the good ladies come with baskets well 
Milled with the good things for the satisfying 
of the inner man, that they know ‘so well 
how. to prepare. Let’s héive ‘the ‘best picnic 
we ever have had, To add to the pleasure 
and profit of the occasion, there will be 
speeches by ‘distinguished speakers, ana we 
want everybody to come and .enjoy them- 
selves. In the morning at 10 o'clock sharp 
a business meeting will be held in the .court- 
house for the purpose of transacting some 
important business, 

JESSE A. LAWSON, 
President F. E, & C. U. of A, 





UNION PICNIC AT NOBLE’S 
CHAPEL 


Secretary O. Bullock ‘announces a Farmers’ 
iinien picnic at Noble’s Chapel, July 164. W. 
R. Dixen and others will speak. Bring bas- 
kets. 





One 014 subscriber and one new ‘sttbscriber, 
if sent together, one year, $1.50. 
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CLEMSON IS OFFERING FOUR 
SHORT COURSES 


Farmers, Teachers, Ministers and 
Corn Club Champions Will Receive 
Instruction 


OR four weeks of this summer the 

agricultural faculty of Clemson 
Coltege will be devoting its time to 
four short courses, plans for which 
have already beem announced. The 
courses will be given to farmers, ru- 
ral school teachers, of agriculture, 
rural ministers and corn club boys. 
An attractive pamphlet describing the 
courses has been printed and this and 
other information may be obtained 
by applying to J. C. Littlejohn, Reg- 
istrar, Clemson College. 

The farmers’, teachers’ and boys’ 
courses will be held from August 9 
to September 4 The ministers’ 
course will be held from August 10 
to August 20. 

The summer courses have been so 
arranged that one can get just what 
he needs even though he is unable to 
stay at the college for all of the four 
weeks. In the farmers’ short course, 
the first week will be “Dairy Week,” 
the second week, “Animal Husbandry 
Week,” the third week, “Horticulture 
Week,” the fourth week, “Agronomy 
Week.” 





Teachers of agriculture in the rural 
schools will be given an excellent op- 
portunity to acquire valuable infor- 
Mation on their subject. 

In’ each county, the two winning 
Boy’s Corn Club members were offer- 
ed as prizes a scholarship in a short 
course at Clemson College and it is 
believed that a large proportion of 
these boys will take advantage of 
the opportunity and come to Clemson 
for the course in August. 

The course for country ministers 
will be the first of its kind in the 
South. In part it will emphasize ru- 
ra’ economics, centering about the 
church, and in part it will teach ag- 
ricultural subjects. 

It will cost one dollar to matricu- 
late in any course and the other ex- 
penses will consist of three dollars a 
week for board, room, laundry, water 
and light, and one dollar a week for 
laboratory fees. 


Begin Saving Your Progressive 
Farmers This Week 


HIS week’s issue starts a new vol- 

ume of The Progressive Farmer 
issues. Last week’s paper contained 
an index covering the issues from 
January 1 to date. Look over that in- 
dex and see how readily you can find 
information on almost any subject— 
provided you have been saving each 
copy. 

Now our December 25 issue will 
contain an index covering all the im- 
portant items and articles that ap- 
pear from now until then. Save every 
copy, and with the Christmas num- 
ber—which will contain an index for 
the last half of the year—you will 
have a valuable reference book. 

It’s not easy to save papers, though, 
unless you have a binder for them. 
They get scattered, or the children 
tear them up, or somehow they dis- 
appear. You need our Progressive 
Farmer binder, By using this binder 
you have your papers in book form 
at all times, and there is no chance 
for someone to carry away or de- 
stroy'an issue that you are particu- 
larly anxious to save. 

Begin—with this week’s issue—sav- 
ing and filing your Progressive Farm- 
er copies. They will often serve you. 








Lay By Corn Absolutely Clean 


OME plow the middiles, but do but 
little plowing near the corn. While 
it is important to clean the middles, 
there is no work which will take the 
place of good plowing near enough 
the corn to destroy all the grass. 


The plow is the implement for grass “ 


destruction, but after all that can be 
done with it there may be here and 
there some hoeing to do. When the 
corn is laid by as to plowing, the hoe 





‘treated, that the following medicines 


should go immediately over the fields 
and destroy every weed and every 
sprig of grass which may have been 
left. The rule on every farm should 


be to lay by the corn absolutely 
clean—J. M.+ Beatty, in Smithfield 


Herald. 


Ever See These Advertised? 


ECENTLY a Tribune reporter 
found at the Riverside Hospital, 
New York, where consumption is 





were most used by the patients be- 
fore they began to have the disease 
treated properly by physicians: Eck- 
man’s Alterative, Father John’s Med- 
icine, Pepto-Mangan, S. S. S., Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption, Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, Peruna, 
Hyomei, Creosat-Carbonate, A. D. S. 
cough preparations. 

The tragedy of it is that some of 
the pale shop girls and other indoor 
workers who waste their money on 
these “remedies” might have been 
saved if they had trusted to compe- 
tent medical advice, fresh air, and 
nourishing food instead of to the lies 
and half-lies of the patent medicine 
kings. The list above is what we call 
a roll of shame. Look into your home 
newspaper and see if it carries the 
advertisements of these “cures.” If 
it does, write a letter to the editor 
and tell him what you think of it.— 
Collier’s Weekly. 





Your book, and your valuable pa- 
per, are meeting the needs of South- 


ern farmers as no other publications || 
that I know of are or can. While | 


taking a business course in Raleigh a 
few years ago, I began reading The 
Progressive Farmer at the State Li- 
brary, and I believe that that is the 
reason I am to-day doing business 
“down on the farm” instead of work- 
ing in somebody’s office in some far- 
away town or city. Farmers need 
business training, I believe, as much 
or more than they need any other 
one thing, and farm boys should be 
trained for farm business instead of 
for mere bookkeeping. I have not 
yet forgotten what magie the word 
“bookkeeper” once held for me—it 
makes me smile even now.—S. C. 
Campen, Beaufort, N. C. 





WAKE COUNTY .UNION MEETING, 
JULY 3 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Wake 
County Farmers’ Union will be held at the 
5th College, West Raleigh, on Friday, 

uly 

Ps this meeting the new creamery at the 

. & M, College will be thoroughly gone into 
a explained. Butter making will be in 
progress during the meeting. Another fea- 
ture that will be discussed at this meeting 
will be that of winter cover crops, a most, 
important and timely subject. The state 
President, Dr. H, Q. Alexander, and state 
Organizer J, Z..Green will both be at the 
meeting. 

On Saturday, July 10, the Farmers’ Union 
at Cary is going to have a big social picnic 
dinner. This is a general meeting for the 
public. Those who attend are expected to 
bring baskets. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings 














National Farmers’ Union, Omaha, Neb., 
Sept. 7-9. 

National Farmers’ Congress, Sept. 28- 
Oct. 1, ; 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Bir- 


mingham, Ala., August 18-19. 
North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, West 
Raleigh, August 24-26. 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, Freder- 
icksburg, Va., Sept, 7-8, 
North Carolina Good Roads Association, 
Asheville, N. C., July 14, 15, and 16. 





RIVALS 


A group of farmers were sitting round the 
fire in a country inn and telling how the po- 
tato pests had got into their crops. 

“The pests ate all my whole crop in two 
weeks,”’ said one. 

“They ate my crop in two days and then 
sat around on the trees and waited for me 
to plant more!’’ said another. 

“Well,” said a commercial traveler for a 
seed merchant, “that may be, but I'll tell 
you what I saw in our own warehouse once. 
I saw four or five beetles examining the 
books about a week before planting time to 
see who had bought seed!”—Peoria Star. 


DISTRESSING 


Dear Sweet Thing—Aren’t you feeling 
well? 

Steady—No; I ate German noodle soup and 
French fried potatoes for supper, and they 
won't arbitrate.—Lehigh Burr, 
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The FAVORITE Home Conner: 


The right canner at the right price for home Saves 
fuct and Inbor, Bui eres het cagedenace gy ene Norust; 
before you buy—it means dollars saved and satisfaction. 


‘The Carolina Metal Products Co.; Box 410, Wilmington, N. C. 


delicious fruit at nee meng rmame 
od money casa 














BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, fi. ©. 











HAVE YOU READ 


‘‘How Farmers Cooperate 
and Double Profits’’ 


By CLARENCE POE? 


Bion H. Butler, says: 

“This book strikes a resonant note. It comes like a call to 
revolution. It ought to prove one of that small group of books that 
start men on a new line of thought and action. 

“It would pay the government of the United States to buy the 
copyright, print five million copies at the government printing 
office, and make it the most widely distributed public document 
ever issued. 

“it would pay the South to adopt the book asa textbook for 
common schools and high school work, and every college in the 
State should have it as a standard in its political economy courses, 

‘The Farmers’ Unions, village clubs, debating societies, and 
such organizations should advocate its use. 

‘Preachers should preach of it and from it, for it is the stable 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man put into the form of a five and 
practical idea. 

“Tt is a book of action—the most important book that has come 
from the press in a long time—and if it gets sufficient circulation, it 
will influence not only the South, but the entire worid.”* 


GET A COPY TODAY! Price, $1.50 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.00 
Free copy for seven new 25-cent subscriptions 


Address all orders to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
ee 











Everybody Needs a Dictionary 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD DICTIONARY 
IS A GOOD DICTIONARY 


47,000 Words Defined—1, 200 Hlustrations— 600 Pages 











STAN- Only the best Seal Morocco binding is used. This binding is just 
as flexible as any you will find on a $5 Oxford Bible. 
DARD stamped in gold on side and back. Burnished edges, ie thumb 
index. It is a complete dictionary, having all the new words. Itis 
DICTION- self-pronouncing and gives the accented system of phonetic Ba 
ARY — = contains Every Day Helps which are of great value to every 


to rddition it es a Brief History of the English age— 
is no Phrases—Abbreviations used in Printing and 


Foreign Words and 
Writing—Chris Names of Men Women—General Rules of 
Pronunciation—Brief Business and Letter-writing Forms—Tables 

of Weights and Measures—Statistics of the States—Rules of Order— 
Le Holidays—Postage and Postal Patent and Cepy- 
right Laws— Modern Homonyms—Etc., 




















This splendid dictionary sent parcel post, prepaid, for a list of ten 
(10) Special 25-cent Half-price Subscriptions. 

Or, for a list of five (5) and 75 cents extra a full year’s subscription 
(new or renewal) and the dictionary. Both $2.00. 

Cash price of dictionary alone $1.50. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





' Save your papers and get a binder. 



















































Ohio No, 16 Cutter and -Blower for sale or 


exchange for Shetiand: mare. Locust Lane 
Farm, Bianch, N. C. 


For Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 
harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
manufacturers. Answer, Box 12, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 


| ___ HELP WANTED 


“‘Wanted—Progressive farmer and stock- 
man with some capital to take charge of 
fertile island near Beaufort, 8. C, A. B. 

non, Sumner; Fla. 


Wanted—Responsible mah with team to 
demonstrate and take orders for fast selling 
farm ditcher and road grader. Big money- 
maker. Brister sold 19 first week—profit 
over’$100. Every farmer wants one. Terri- 

tory: going fast,. Write quick. Lock Box 
502, eter tale Ky. 


rE. POSITIONS WANTED | 


‘Experienced Dairyman wants a job. Good 
references. Sober, steady, result getter. B. 
‘+H, Burch, Hartsville, 8. C. 


[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 
































Men Become Chauffeurs—$18 week. , Harn 
while learning. Sample lesson free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A801, Rochester, N.' Y. 


Everybody 
in The Progressive 


Don’t get your copy to 


taken. 
you wish your advertisement te 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
ve Farmer. Our guarantee back of your 
buyers. Write us for nego enclosing references. 

us one day and er to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars wore of advertising on ac- 
count of ite reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been 





Te jpaibe ener chvare ane yews ony end ender two weeks before the date 
appear. 


advertisement helps bring 


In re- 














DOGS 
Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K, Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 
Extra Choice Pointer Puppies, A. Ver- 


mont, Smithfield, N. C. 


Bloodhound Puppies—English Pure-breds. 
W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, N. C. 





Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000, 





Catawba wr ang $1. 15, Cash. R. H. Yod er, 
Hickory, N, C, 

Famous John Barringer Pride Potato 
Plants—Unequaled. Catawba Yams, Jewel 


Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 per 1,000. 
pect abundance of plants. 
Newton, N. C, 


Ex- 
John Barringer, 





For Sale—Guaragteed bird pups, six weeks 
old, Eath $5. B. F’. Manning, Parmele, N. C. 

Wanted—1 pair registered English Setter 
puppies, no akin, good pedigree. J. W. Con- 
ner, Jr., Finleyson, Ga. 

TWO OB MORE BREEDS 

Essex pigs, Southdown sheep, Collie pups. 
Pure-bred. For immediate shipment. L. G. 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C, em 

Have some bargains in coon and o’possum 
dogs, also registered Duroc-Jerseys. Plain 
View Farm, Byronville, Ga. 


| POULTRY AND Rees | 

















SUDAN GRASS 

Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—25c per pound 
or 20c per pound in ten-pound lots, postpaid. 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas, 

PECANS 

Grafter Paper Shell Pecan Trees Havens 
Success, Stewart and Pabst varieties, 2 to 
3 feet 60c; 3 to 4 feet 75c; 4 to 6 feet 90c 











each. Liberal reduction made for large or- 
ders. Order now. Dantzler Lumber Co., 
Gulfport, Miss. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cabbage, Collard, Caulifiower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 








ANCONAS 
Anconas—Yearling hens $1; spring cock- 
erels -60c. W. Orlando Felton, Magnolia, 
Virginia, 








CE ~ 

Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand, Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
. from’ salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
' Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Men and, women. wanted everywhere. Gov- 
ernment jobs $70 monthly. Short. hours, 
Summer, vacation, Big chance for farmers. 
- Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable, . Franklin Institute, Dept. A215, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


[| LIVESTOCK ] 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—$10. Satis- 
ear By guaranteed. Grain Crest Farm, Mc- 
‘0 0 Cy 


' Registered Berkshires—Representing best 
blood of the breed. A. J.. Merrell & Son, 
‘Leicester, N. C, 


Three large young registered Berkshire 
sows safe in pig. $25 each. Photo furnish- 
c, 8S. Townley, Red Hill, Va. 


: Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs—6 to 12 weeks 
old, $5 to $10 each. Masterpiece, Trueworth, 
Lord Premier and Longfellow strains, Clay- 
brooke Farm, Fredericks Hall, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS . 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Boar Pigs. Riv- 
‘erside Farm, Reeves, Ga. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Best strain, pedigrees 
furnished H. M. Middleton, Warsaw, N. C. 


» Registered Service Boars — Satisfaction 
guaranteed, DeVane Murphy, Atkinson, N, C, 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Subject to registration 
$8 each, or os a pair, J. R, Baton, West 
aleigh,-N. 


Sane jee Boars—Large litters. Ma- 
‘ture sows; 20 per cent reduction. W. W. 
Shay, Cruso, N. C, 


' Duroc-Jerseys—Registered, prize winning 
strain. Service boars, brood sows, gilts, pigs, 
‘Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 


Sélect Duroc-Jersey pigs ‘“‘Fancy Col.” and 
“Model Top” strains; either sex, ten weeks 
old, $10 each. Pedigrees free. Cloverdale 
Farm, Burgaw, N. C. 

High Class Duroe-Jefsey Pigs for Sale—On 
terms to suit your convenience. Your credit 
is good with us. Write for free booklet. The 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Durocs—3 bred gilts by April Belle’s De- 
fender, good color and shape, $35. each, 
Later-litter out of same sow and same sire, 
boars, $10; sows, p26. _ J. C, Stetson, Bond, 
Mississippi. 
























































POLAND-CHINAS 


' Fine. Poland China pie Satiataation 
guaranteed, G. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 


Little Bone Poland China Pigs—Subject to 




















‘ Tegistration. Also a few % pure-bred. $10 
per, pair... D. L. Cooper, Staley, N. C. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Angus ' Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. -Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 

GUERNSEYS 

Choice gearless Guernseys—heifers— 
fresh milk cows. J. N. Terry, News Ferry, 
Virginia, ’ 





HOLSTEINS 


Holsteins—As an individual you will like 
my herd bull. , In breeding, closely related 
to world record producers. Bull calves for 
sale; write for prices and breeding. J. G. 
Whetstone, Augusta, Ga. 


JERSEYS 


For Sale—Five first-class Jersey cows, 
-fresh. Price reasonable. J. J. Gilliam, Farm- 
ville, Va. 

For Sale—Fifteen month old registered 
Jersey bull, grandson of a thirteen thousand 
dollar animal, Bargain. Chas. L, Todd, Box 
209, Richmond, Va, 

SHORTHORNS 


Wanted—Registered Shorthorn bull six to 
twelve old. O. M. Peden, Sparta, Ga. 




















GUINEAS 


White African guinea eggs $1 per 15. 
E. B. Sutton,Calypso, N. C, 





Mrs, 


‘cleaned beans and canc seed. 





Peas, Peas for Sale—All varieties. Re- 

Ask for de- 

livered price. Hattaway & Co., Spartan- 
’ 


burg, 8. C. 


Tomato. and Cabbage Plants, 
sand; 25 cents 100. Celery, 
50 cents 100. Spécial price large lots. 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 





$1.50 thou- 
$2.50 thousand; 
Oak- 





Baby Chicks—7c and 8c, 
Farm, Coulwood, Va, 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala. 


White Leghorns—Pure-bred. Eggs, $1 per 
15. 10¢ rebate for every one that fails to 
hatch. G, D. Herring, Box 197, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina. 





Johnson Poultry 











| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 





BEANS 


Soy Beans—Mammoth Yellow, best quality, 
$1.50 per bushel here. Piney Grove Farm, 
Swan Quarter, N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow, Tar Heel and Brown 
Soja Beans—Good prices. M. P. Jennings, 
Elizabeth City, N. C., Route 3. 


CABBAGE 
Cabbage Plants—Set now will head early 
in the fall. All leading varieties. Can ship 
at once. Prices 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25; 
5,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. 500 by mail 
postpaid, $1. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Summer. Cabbage Plants—Sunproof. Set 
now give cabbage all fall. Parcel post pre- 
paid, thirty cents per hundred; five hundred, 
dollar and quarter; two dollars per thous- 














and, Express not prepaid, dollar and quar- 
ter thousand, Farmers’ Plant Co., Martins 
Point, S. C, 





CLOVER 


Bur ali eg ine recleaned $1.25 bush- 
el, Cothran & Link, Abbeville, S. C. 
For Sale—Bur clover seed $1.25 bushel, f. 
o. b. B. R, Tillman, Jr., Trenton, 8. C. 
Clean. Bur Clover Seed—$1.25 per bushel. 
Little Rock Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Crimson Clover—Shipment from France 
due in May. Write for prices. Durham Seed 
House, Durham, N. C, 


1,000 bushels recleaned bur: clover seed. 

















Reseeds itself. ‘When well set.in land 
makes fine grazing, January, February, 
March, $1.65 per bushel. 5 bushel at $1.40 
express, 10 bushels at $1.35 frieght. All de- 
livered. Cash with order... Special prices 
large lots. Shields Commissary, Scotland 
Neck, N. C, 


-100 for 75c. 


-We have peas, 


Leading varieties tomato planta. and large 
sweet peppers, postpaid anywhere 50 for 50c; 
Send mioney order or cash with 
order. Order now. W. C. Asbury, Lincoin- 
ton, N. C. 


Now is the time to plant your forage crops. 
any variety; beams; cane 
seed; chufas; peanuts; also Green Mountain, 
Irish Cobbler and Lookout Mountain seed 
potatoes for late planting. Write for prices. 
Hattaway .& Co., Spartanburg,:S. C. 


Recleaned Orange cane seed, 95c per bush- 
el, Yellow Mammoth Soja beans, $1.50 per 
bushel, : We also have the following varieties 
seed Irish potatoes for late planting: 
out Mountain, $1.75 per bushel; Irish Cob- 
bler, $1.50 per bushel; Green Mountain, $1.50 
per bushel; Peach Blow,: $1.50 per bushel; 
McCormick, $1.50 per bushel, These are ex- 
tra fine stock and selected especially for 
seed purposes, Kirby Seed Company, Gaff- 
ney, 8. C, 


| _MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


For Sale—Bright, baled oat straw. $10 
per ton. A. B. Broadwater, Johnston, 8S. C. 


Wanted—A few Mocking Birds. Must. be 
good singers, Send particulars, J. L. Mog- 
ford, Raleigh, N. C. > 


For Sale—One good Edison Phonograph, 
slightly used, 44 records, cost $55, only $25. 
Linwood Styron, Davis, N. C. 


Save % to % on Magazines—Don’'t sub- 
scribe or renew until you get my gers 
Upton Wilson, Madison, N. C. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, 8. C. 


New crop clean oat straw, baled. Duroc 
Pigs, pure-bred, $5 each, 8 weeks old, R. 
Cosby Newton, Bennettsville, a. °C, 


Ladies, Attention—One drop head Singer 
sewing machine for sale. Practically new. 
Price twenty dollars. Exceptional bargain. 
A. Swain & Bro., Plymouth, N. C. 


Registered Essex, Durocs, Polands, and 
Berkshire—Pigs, service boars, sows in far- 
row. Jersey cattle. Sheep. Angora goats. 
Peas, six varieties, recleaned, well sacked. 
Sound, unbroken, testing ninety-eight per 
cent germinating. Some maturing in sixty 
days. One ninety up. J. E. Coulter, Con- 
nelly’s Springs, N. C. 



































Me 





For Sale—Bur clover seed at $1.50 per 
bushel, 10 pounds to the bushel, sack -weight 
included. As a winter pasture and cover 
crop it has no equal. May be followed by 
corn or peas. Self perpetuating Easily 
planted, direction with every order’ Price 
on 50 or more bushels fixed on application, 
J. M. Johnstone, Newberry, 8S. C. 


, PEAS 


Cowpeas for Seed—We have a limited 
supply both of Whippoorwill and Clay Peas 
slightly mixed, which we offer at a low price 
for cash with order. Hall & Pearsall, Inc., 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Whippoorwill, Spreckled, and Mixed Peas, 
$2 per bushel. Can make immediate ship- 
ment, Satisfaction guaranteed. _ On all or- 
ders for ten bushels or more we will give 
free enough Sudan Grass seed to plant one 
acre. The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


POTATOES 


Potato Plants—For prompt shipment now. 
$1.50 bushel. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Red Nose and Yellow Yam Potato Plants— 
$1.25 per 1,000. Eurek Plant Farm, Cataw- 
ba, N. C, 


Choice Late Peachblow seed potatoes 
$1.50 per two bushel sack, f. 0 b P. K,. 
Deverell, Claremont, Va, 


Lookout Mountain, the best Irish potato 
for fall planting. One bushel $1.75; 5 bush- 
els or more $1.50. J. W. Craig, Rt. 1, Lan- 
caster, 8S. 


Sweet Potato Plants—$1.25 per thousand, 
cash. Send us your order for good plants 
and quick shipment. Yoder Bros., Hickory, 
North Carolina. 
































JENNETTS 
. Want to Buy Jennets—Write particulars 
and prices. C. C, Combs, Gum Neck, N.C, 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 


and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va. 

















Good, strong, well rooted potato plants for 
sale for late setting. Price $1.25 per 1,000. 
Nancy Halls and Porto Ricos. J. G. Milli- 
can, Louise, Fla. 


Pure Lookout Mountain seed potatoes, 
Grown and stored for late planting, $2 bush- 
el. Ten bushel lots, $1.75, f.ob. J, B. Cook, 
Fountain Inn, 8 C. 





HONEY 
Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Bxpress Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala, 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 

For Rent—Virginia Uaewater’ farm. H. 
FP, P pee 61 Harrison St., East Orange, 

















Good Truck and Corn Farm for Sale—155 
acres. Tidewater Virginia, near State Rifle 
Range. Amelia Meeks, London Bridge, Va. 


Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—353 acres, 
three miles from railroad village, good 
buildings, splendid grain, grass and stock 
farm, price $6,000. 900 acres, good build- 
ings, fine grade of land, price $10,000, very 
cheap bargain. Also have number of other 
nice farms. Write to-day for full particu- 
lars. Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase 
City, Virginia, 


We have several farms for sale and for 
rent, in East Person & Granville Counties. 
Lands are very fertile and is rich in potash 
and lime, is in the tobacco belt, and grain, 
clover and grasses grow well, We have at- 
tractive propositions to rent or sell, or to 
parties that will clear up and put land in 
cultivation. Write us what you want. Cal- 
tolina Land & Lumber Co., Care Caltolina 
Farms, Berea, N. C, 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an“acre, easy terms, 4 ner cent interest. 
You can raise. stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town, 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co.,- Dept. C. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMED 


How to Make Sauerkraut 


FTEN it is advisable to utilize the 
surplus cabbage in the making ef 
kraut. Those heads that are soft or 
have burst may be used. Discard all 
outside leaves and wash the heads 
before slicing. 
Secure clean barrels or casks. Re- 
move one end and place a layer of 
salt on the bottom. The heads are 
then sliced with a large knife or anv 
special device. One of the most effi- 
cient methods jis to secure one-half 
of a barrel, clean thoroughly,’ place 
heads in bottom, and cut up* finely 
with a short-handled spade. 
A layer of cabbage is then placed 
in the bottom of the receptacle, then 
a layer of salt, alternating thus, until 
filled. The layers of cabbage should 
not be more than six inches thick, 
and only a thin layer of salt is neces- 
sary. 
No water is added, unless the re 
and juice fail to produce sufficient 
brine to cover the kraut during fer- 
mentation. 
a brine be added, not just clean, 
pure water. After filling, place on 
the top a loose board cover, heavily 
weighted. Cover this top with a clean 
cloth. It usually requires from two 
to four weeks for curing. 

C3, HAYDEN. 
N. C, Agricultural College. 





‘Clover Brings Cotton Yield Up to 
- 1500 Pounds Per Acre 


AM only a one-horse farmer, but 
tend my farm with two mules, and 
will try to tell you of the way I am 
trying to cut down fertilizer ex- 
penses and still enrich my land. I do 
this by growing peas and clover. 
Last year on land where [-had peas 
the year before, and clover and turn- 
ed for cotton in April, where I got a 
stand early I made about 1,500 
pounds seed cotton per acre, with 
only 400 pounds of acid and potash. 

| Last fall I sowed about 20 acres in 
-bur and crimson ciover and 16 acres 
in grain, so I have all that is in culti- 
vation sown to clovers and grain. I 
also make my hog and hominy at 
home, for in place of buying any 
meat and lard I-have been selling, and 
the past Christmas time I was eating 
fresh sausage and fine old last sea- 
son’s ham. T. GH 





$75 Worth of Clover Seed from Less 
Than Two Acres 


HAD 11 acres and cut all but one 

and one-third acres for hay, and 
the one and three-fourths acres I let 
get ripe and cut it in the morning af- 
ter the dew was off with a self-raker 
reaper. I then let the bunches lie 
for two days and then when the dew 
was off turned them over and then in 
the afternoon hauled to the barn and 
run right through my grain thresher, 
which separated the straw from the 
chaff. I sold 2,500 pounds at three 
cents per pound,:and had enough left 
to sow what I wanted, about: 40 
pounds to the acre on 12 acres. ‘Ialso 
cut cowpeas and buckwheat the same 
way for seed and run through the 
grain thresher with less speed and 
different concaves. 

J. M. HUGHES. 
Claremont, Va. 





Early Maturing Oats Best to Sow 
With Crimson Clover 


HAVE just read what Dr. Butler 

said about the best time to cut oats 
and crimson clover for hay, and right 
now I want you to tell your many 
subscribers that when they seed oats 
and crimson clover together for hay 
that it is highly advisable to procure 
oats of the Fulghum variety, as they 
are from 10 to 14 days earlier than 
ordinary varieties, and ripen nearer 
with the clover. So you see they 
make a fine combination for spring 
hay. This Fulghum oat is beardless 
and a most excellent oat. 








L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La, 


x 


W. JONES. 
Marshville, N. C. 


Then it is advisable that - 
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GONTROLLING APPLE AND PEAR 
BLIGHT 


Prevention Is Easier Than Eradica- 
tion—Some Points That Will Help 
the Orchardist ‘in Holding the Dis- 
ease in Check 





HIS disease attacks apple, pear 
and quince with varying sever- 
varieties of 
these fruits. It goes by several com- 
mon names: fire blight, twig blight, 
blossom blight, or bacterial blight. It 
is caused by a particular species of 
bacterium, Bacillus amylovorus, that 
feeds and multiplies in the inner bark. 

Sultry, showery weather in April 
or May favors the development and 


' spread of the organism. Under such 


weather conditions it oozes out from 


’ affected parts in. dirty white, sticky 
. drops. 
the germs on their bodies and carry 


Insects accidentally smear. 
them to new places. Blossoms, form- 
ing fruit, young twig tips, and succu- 
lent water sprouts are liable to at- 
tack. In the flower nectar the organ- 
ism multiplies rapidly, and the worst 
effects come when conditions favor 
spread at blossoming time. The bac- 
teria spread downward in the inner 
bark of twigs or fruit-spurs and may 
reach. and girdie the larger limbs and 
trunks.. This spread is more rapid in 
pear than in apple,. and. there . is 
greater danger of losing most or all 
of the tree.-- A most serious danger 
in apple is that of reaching the crown 
or collar through water-sprouts. aris- 
ing near the ground. Collar rot may 
result and the whole tree die. In old- 
ér, thicker bark the organism is. pro- 
tected from drying out. and can pass 
the winter. With the spring rise of 
sap myriads will ooze out ready to 
start an epidemic if conditions favor. 

For an epidemic there must be (1) 
the living bacteria, (2) blossoms or 
succulent growth of susceptible va- 
rieties of fruit. trees, (3) weather 
conditions suitable for the exudation 
and multiplication. of the bacteria, 
and (4) such insects as may spread 
the infection. Fortunately it is only 
once in several years that such a com- 
bination occurs as will produce se- 
vere loss, but some of the disease can 
be found every year. 

We cannot control the weather or 
eliminate all of the insect carriers, 
some of these being the blossom vis- 
itors that are most useful in securing 
cross-pollination. A careful orchard- 
ist can do much to lessen the chances 
. for the first two conditions. 

Go over the trees carefully in win- 
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at lowest factory prices 


Help “make the South a land of painted 
wd homes”—you will feel better living 
in right ar wily painted- house. . Our 
Paint Boo of valuable paint inform- 
ation, at shows color schemes for every. 
pao hey house and barn—sent free upon 





pac want—Tested—Proved—Guaranteed 
Paint and at factory prices. 


PAINT DEPARTMENT 
202 Bay Street, East 
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ENGINES 


SPOTLESS Blue Rib- 
bon Engines run one 
hour on only one pint 
of gasoline per horse- 
power. Easy to start and 
tun and have 15-year 
record of reliability, 
with every worth while =e : y 
improvement. Sold on = = 
30-day free trial test and rs -year guarantee 1% te to > 16 
H. P. Prices, $28.50 up, cash or casy payments. Free 
catalog gives full description of engines and power outfits. 


THE SPOTLESS 00. WiEtD ano suor” 


275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 








ter. to remove all bark cankers that. 
may harbor the bacteria. Remove 


worthless aud neglécted pear, apple | : 


or quince trees that may be centers 
for renewed outbreaks. 

Inspect the orchard carefully once 
or twice a week during April and 
May and promptly remove the first 
affected. twigs before there is time 
for further spread. A few hours at 
the ‘very start will accomplish more 
than days. of work later. 

Induce stocky rather than. rapid 
succulent growth, by avoiding ex- 
cessive fertilization, especially with 
nitrogen, and by holding up on culti- 
vations. Summer cover crops may 
be advisable in some cases to check 
too rapid growth. 

Keep all watersprouts trimmed out, 

and keep the fruit-spurs confined to 
the smaller limbs, the possible loss of 
which would be least serious. 
- Spraying does not give control be- 
cause the bacteria do their work un- 
der: the bark where the fungicide 
cannot reach them, and they get to 
such protected place through punc- 
tures that would ‘penetrate a spray 
coating, 

- In cutting out affected parts care 
must be taken to get all the diseased 
tissue. A safe rule for limbs and 
twigs is to cut at least 10 inches be- 
low’ surface indications of-.the dis- 
ease, because the- bacteria are apt to 
‘have: progressed. farther inside. Dis- 
infect all: wounds, - however: small, 
with a good disinfectant, such as-1 to 
1,000 corrosive sublimate. or strong 
lime-sulphur solution. A cloth swab 
and a wide-moiith bottle slung over 
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the shoulder are handy: for this, A 
swab may be tied under the knife of 
an extension tree pruner. 
implements in the disinfectant at in- 
tervals. After a few days paint all 


cuts an-inch or more across with pure | 


lead and oil paint. 

The twig and ‘fruit spur infections 
on apple usually dry out in a short’ 
time, so that all the bacteria in them 
die. 

In twigs-of pear the bacteria do not 
die so quickly, and for the protection 
of the tree these-should be kept thor- 
oughly removed. 

The removed parts may be collect- 
ed and burned, but the bacteria die” 
rapidly as they dry, ard it is more 
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important to remove them than to 
burn them. 
' There is no remedy or damage al- 
ready done by this disease. The main 
thing is to prevent for the rest of this 
season possible extension from: pre- 
sent infections, and for next season 
the living .over winter and. early 
spread of the bacteria. This requires 
careful, thorough and prompt work. 
A little delay or careléssness will re- 
sult in failure... The experience of 
good orchard men shows that the dis- 
ease can be controlled in spite of the 
difficulties. A twig removed in time 
|may save a whole tree. Community 
effort- increases the chances for suc- 
cess in fighting this disease. 
H. R. FULTON, 
Plant Pathologist. 
West Raleigh, N.C. - 
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Farmers Must Make Congress Pass 
Credits Bill 


ETERE I am again appealing to you 
for assistance in securing the 
passage of pending “rural credits” 
legislation in Congress. 

Now, my dear editor, you are in this 
fight for us. You fought them hard 
for a good bill to assist the farmer in 
marketing his crop last’ fall, but 
somehow Congress could not see it 
that way. You have been fighting 
them hard for the passage of a good 
rural credits bill and I am going to 
ask that you come out in several good 
leading editorials and insist upon the 
farmers. of the entire United States 
sending farmers to Congress when it 
convenes to lobby and fight for the 
bill the same as the. Wall Street in- 
terests will have their paid represen- 
tatives there to fight against it. 

I suggest that you lead this move- 
ment in our interest, and insist upon 
legislative: clubs of farmers , being 
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to educate.’’—Dr,. 
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N. C. Legislature. 
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$99.00 Pays Board, Tuition in Literary Department, Room Rent, Heat. and Light 
for a Full Session of Nine Months at : 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL ary ap 


Situated in Cleveland County mid the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge, 
Splendid Community. 
Wake Forest, Trinity, Meredith, the University of N. 
- One tri-state debator and two interstate debators among Piedmont © 


“Most heartily do I commend the school to all who have sons and daughters’ 
Chas. E, Taylor, Wake Forest College. 


“It 1s the best and cheapest school in the State.”—-E. M. Koonce, Member of 


“In my opinion there is no High School in shle part of the country doing 
better and more thorough educational work.”’—E, 
“The Young Men Who Have Come to- the cniversaie from Piedmont High 
School have taken a good stand in their classes and Be done faithful and 
satisfactory work.’’—Francis P. Venable, University of N. 
For handsomely illustrated - catalogue and book 


Honor students at 
Cc. and Léland Stanford | 


in the State.’’—Cleveland Star. 


Webb, Member of Congress. 


W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C, 
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formed in each county, in each state 
in the Union, and let these farmers 
go there in a body at the proper time 
and explain to the Committee of Con- 
gress our side of this bill. Also to 
emphasize what will be done at the 
ballot in November, 1916, in case this 
bill is not passed with government 
aid features. 

If the above could be carried out 
you know what weight it would have. 
I believe the bill would be passed if it 
had to be passed over the President’s 
veto. JESSE W. FORD. 

Johnston, Miss. 





Alabama Farmers Organize a Grain 
Elevator Company 


HE. farmers -of~ Elmore- County, 

Ala., have organized the Elmore 
Elevator Co., and will operate the 
only farmers’ elevator in Alabama. 
The President is Mr. Jemison,. who 
came to Alabama from the corn belt 
of the Middle -West,. where farmers’ 
elevators are to be found in every 
community, and it is to be hoped 
the example set by the Elmore Coun- 
ty farmers will be followed by every 
county in the state. The Elmore 
Farmers’ Elevator has made arrange- 
ments to loan farmers cotton sacks 
in which to ship their products to the 
elevator, and is thus coéperating with 
Commissioner of Agriculture Wade 
in his efforts to have ‘all Alabama 
farm products shipped in cotton 
sacks. 





A friend asks that some of our read- 
ers give their experiences with crim- 
son clover sown broadcast in fields of 
growing peas or beans. Who can 
give us this information for our Clo- 
véer-Vetch Spécial of August 7? 
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Am Episcopal School for Girls and Young Women. 


Founded 
The curriculum includes two of 
and a four ar course. ‘Special courses are in 
Music, Art, ression, and 


REV. GEO. W. EAS, Bester, Mary’s School, 
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a 
Warrenton High School 
WARRENTON, N. C. 

Noted for its efficiency in college 
preparation, attractive home life, 
parent-like supervision, and care- - 
ful individual instruction. Holds 
to the classics, but teaches the 
sciences according to present day . 
requirements. Limited, select, 
economical. Opening day Sept. 
7th, 1915. For catalogue address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. Cc. 
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Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
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CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$250 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 

+ that we publish, no matter how short. 

Following are the lists of subjects on 

which prize letters are wanted, to- 

gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 

Subject—Sowing Turnips, Canning Fruit, and 
Preparing for the Living at Home Next 
Winter. Mail articles by July 14. 

Mail articles in envelopes marked 

“Diversification Contest,” care of The 


Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issues” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 

Marketing—July 24. 

Clover-Vetch—August 7. 


For these specials we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter receiv- 
ed from a farmer subscriber, $5 for 
the second best letter, and $3 for the 
third best, and regular space rates for 
all other articles we publish. For 
these specials articles should be mail- 
ed at least two weeks before date of 
issue—preferably three weeks, 





GO TO THAT PICNIC 





July Fourth is Picnic Day. 


There will be hundreds of Fourth of 


July picnics all over your state, and at each one we want some of 
our club raisers to get busy and work up a big club of “‘Special 
25c to the end of the year subscriptions.’’ This is your op- 


portunity if you accept it. 


Now, you know you have been promising yourself you would 
work up a club, and I dare say already have selected the premi- 
ums you wish—so this is the chance to do it in a hurry, and have a 


big time while you are at it. 


Don’t miss the Fourth of July pic- 


nic in your neighborhood—and don’t fail to get a big club so as 


to earn several fine premiums. 





WHO GETS THE HAMMOCK? 





To the club raiser securing the largest list of “Special 25c to 
to the end of the year subscriptions’’ at a Fourth of July pic- 
nic or gathering, we will give as an Extra Reward one of the 

hammocks. 


splendid 


You will receive the regular premiums and the Hammock Ex- 
tra to the one sending in the largest club. 

Fourth of July Club orders must be mailed by July 6. Be sure 
and state, “I secured this club of names at a Fourth of July picnic 


or gathering.” 


The one who hustles the fastest is going to get the Hammock. 


It’s up to you. 





DOUBLE PROFITS ON PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


You will be able to secure a full 
year’s renewal from every one from 
whom you have secured a special 25- 
cent trial subscription; as soon as 
their subscriptions expire. 

We award you premiums for secur- 
ing yearly renewals so keep a list of 
all you have secured and about De- 
cember 1 get busy, secure their re- 
newals and earn your Christmas gifts. 


About October we will publish a 
splendid illustrated catalog giving 
you your choice of a hundred articles 
to work for. 

Whenever you want anything, ask 
us how many Progressive Farmer 
subscriptions it will take to earn it 
and get it without cash. Get the hab- 
it—Progressive Farmer agent. It’s a 
good one. 
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automatic offset abe ane when gigged back, spring 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C, 


Address Nearest Point. 





|THE POULTRY YARD| 


Poultry Suggestions for July 


ULY and August, 

months of the year, bring their 
share of chicken troubles. Lice and 
mites are now at their worst. Fight 
them with lice powders and tobacco 
in nests, and these with kerosene in 
dust baths. Give the chickens a dust- 
ing, too, to keep lice down. Kresol, 
zenoleum, carbolineum, carbolic acid 
solution and kerosene oil—any of 
them are good, sprayed liberally for 
mites throughout the building. 

* * * 

Don’t forget shade for poultry, big 
and little. It is as important for 
them as for humans and animals, 
maybe more. 





* * * 


This is the best time for overhaul- 
ing poultry houses, or building new 
ones. If those in use cannot be mov- 
ed, for lack of room, at least put. them 
in shape for winter. Keep these 
points well in mind. Have open front 
—facing south or east, at least half 
the area open, but protected by wov- 
en wire. Avoid any drafts, especially 
at the back. See to the drainage— 
away from the buildings, even if 
ditches are necessary, for dry floors 
are of, first importance. If you have 
dropping. boards, put the roosts not 
over. 15 to 18 inches above them. If 
none, then allow the same height 
from the floor. Provide side».win- 
dows that can be opened as needed. 

* * * 


Especially on farms—the ideal place 
for poultry,—runs should be changed 
periodically, and as soon as~.vacated 
they should be deeply cultivated, af- 
ter liming, to purify and sweeten 
the soil. It is in old, neglected runs 
that you-hear of gapes, cholera, diar- 
rhoea, roup and other chicken trou- 
bles. Be wise and avoid them. 

x OK 

Hatching season is over, at least 
with a majority of breeders. Even 
chickens needa vacation. While in 
some ways, summer-hatched chicks 
do well—it is not the natural season 
for hatching. Both hens and cocks 
need a rest, to put them in best con- 
dition for the fall: breeding season. 

x Ok 


It is also about time for molting to 


begin, and it is a positive disadvan- | 


tage to have males and females run 
together at this time. By separating 
them, both sexes will go through the 
molt much better and come out with 
more perfect plumage. 

* * * 

By separating the males, putting 
them in runs out of sight of females, 
both old and young birds will run to- 
gether without any fighting, will de- 
velop better and when the time for 
mating up pens in fall arrives, those 
selected as breeders will be in their 
prime, insuring a maximum of fertil- 
ity in eggs, 

ee 

This season of peace and quietness 
among the males offers special op- 
portunities for studying and selecting 
the best breeders, a matter of much 
importance, 

x * * 

Another important point gained by 
the separating of the sexes is this: In 
every fertilized egg, the development 
of the germ depends mainly on tem- 
perature. At 97 or 98 degrees, the 
process begins. The temperature in 
an incubator ranges usually from 101 
to 104 degrees, 102 or 103 being the 
best. Now, eggs laid in a nest used 
by several hens in succession, or left 
in the nest through a hot day with 
a temperature hovering near 100, will 
begin incubating without the aid of a 
hen or of artificial heat. With a mod- 
erate fall in temperature at night the 
process stops, the germ dies, and de- 
cay will begin. Result, decayed eggs, 
a loss to the farmer. 

ie OEE 

Plan now for your runs to be seed- 
ed with oats or rye, rape or crimson 
and bur clover for winter greens for 
your fowl, so that you can do the 
seeding at the proper time. F. J. R. 
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. Agricultural 
Burnt Lime 


EASY TO APPLY. 
QUICK RESULTS. 
CHEAPER THAN IN ANY OTHER FORM. 


THE INCREASED YIELD WILL PAY ALL 
EXPENSES THE FIRST YEAR. 


For prices and information write 
Limestone Products Corporation, 
SHAWSVILLE, VA. 
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Clovers, es Peas, Beans and other 
YIELD—inoculate 


Alfalfa, crops, “Get A” BIG 
NIT RO-GERM-- 50 cents per acre, 


Cheapest in by world. eq emrentoed perfect. 


The Standard Nitrogerm Co., 
Dept. 35. GLEN RIDGE, N. Je 


EARN A BINDER 


And Save Every Copy 


For a club of four (4) 
Special 25-cent Trial Sub- 
scriptions we will send you 
via parcel post prepaid one 
of our splendid Progressive 
Farmer Binders. 

No excuse now for not 
having a binder. 





One year’s subscrip- 
tion and binder . $1.40 
Binder alone. ... .50 


But earn yours for a club 
of only four (4) special 25 
cent trial subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new a 
if sent together, can get The Progressive 
ae one year for $1.50. A club of three 
z 2 subseri » if sent together, 

‘or $2, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Read Our English Lesson 


E HOPE every boy and girl will 

read and not only read but care- 
fully study the lessons in “Good 
English” beginning in this week’s 
Progressive Farmer. Of course, Prof. 
Rounds assumes that there are many 
barbarities of language that nobody 
able to read a newspaper needs to be 
told about—such, for example, as “I 
ain’t got any money”, “He don’t 
seem no better,” “I seen him Thurs- 
day,” “Betty come yesterday,” “John 
and Jim was there,” etc. Of course 
you will avoid these. 


Why not agree with your parents 
that each member of your family will 
correct mistakes made by any other 
member hereafter? Read our editor- 
jal on page 10, “Good English for 
Farmer Folk,” and then resolve to 
put into practice all that you learn 
from the lessons by Prof. Rounds. 


Good English 


—‘THEM” 


[This is one of a»weries of 13 lessons ap- 
pearing in The Progressive Farmer, one @ 
week, Copyright by Prof. C. R. Rounds.] 

HE following uses of THEM are 
correct: I saw them. I heard about 
them. I saw Jokn with them. I want 
John and them to come. I like them. 

Probably the very worst error any- 
one makes in his speech is the wrong 
use of THEM. It is wrong to use 
THEM with a noun as in them stones. 
It is wrong to use THEM as the sub- 
ject, as Them are the ones. Anyone 
who allows himself to use such ex- 
pressions simply marks himself at 
once as uneducated. No employer 
would want to advance such a person 
+o a place where he would be repre- 
senting the company before cultured 
people. 

Study these forms; they are cor- 
rect: Those shirts are soiled. Those 
lines are down. These are all right. 
Those papers didn’t come. Those jobs 
are open. I want those coats by five 
o'clock. I hope those girls got the 
letters off all right. Did you get those 
shovels? Take these papers to Mr. 
Jones. Don’t you like these colors? 
I think those are even prettier. 














Lesson No. 





How Many of These Pictures Do 
You Know? 


E ARE ambitious to have our 

Progressive Farmer boys and 
girls not only read the best books but 
enjoy the best art. And we should 
like for our boys and girls to codper- 
ate with their mothers and with their 
teachers in getting some really beau- 
tiful pictures Hung on the walls of 
each schoolroom. 

Here is a list of pictures adapted to 
children in each grade as suggested 
by Prof. J. J. Blair in the Training 
School Quarterly. Look over the list, 
boys and girls, and see how many of 
the pictures you remember seeing. 
Professor Blair says these pictures 
may be had at small cost from the 
following houses: Perry Picture Co., 
Malden, Mass.; Emery School Art Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Elson Art Publication 
Co., Belmont, Mass.; Rhine Prints, 
Atkinson-Mentzer Co., Chicago, IIL 
Professor Blair's list follows: 


First Grade—Bird Life 


1, Swans, Schramm-Zittau. 2. Crows in 
Snow, Fikentscher. 8. Sea Gulls, Matthaei 
(508), 4, Cinderella and the Doves, Herr- 
man. 5. Song of the Lark. Breton, é, 
Geese, Pearson, 7. Feeding Her Birds, Mil- 
let. A border of birds in color—Perry Pic- 
ture size. 


Second Grade—Animal Life 


1, A May Morning, Fikentscher. 2. Call of 
the Shepherd, Van Volkman. 8. Midday Rest, 
Hosse (249), 4. A Little Child Shall Lead 
Them, Strutt. 5. A Distinguished Member 
of the Humane Society, Landseer. 6. Foxes, 
Liljefors. 7. The Knitting Shepherdess, Mil- 
let. Animal border above blackboard. Perry 
Picture size, 


Third Grade—Indian Life 


1. Hiawatha, Norris. 2. Signal of Peace, 
8. Medicine Man. 4, The Protest. 5. Appeal 
to the Good Spirit, Dallin. 6. Dawn, Eggle- 
ston. 7. Comanche Indian Camp. 8. séra- 


Pahoe Indian Camp. Indian border, Perry 
Picture size. 


Fourth Grade—Childhood and Youth 
1. Helping Hand, Renouf (Washington). 2. 
Torn Hat, Sulley (Boston), 3. Age of Inno- 
cence, Reynolds. 4, Strawberry Girl, Rey- 
nolds. 5. William of Nassau, Van Dyke (St. 
Petersburg). 6. The First Step, Millet. 17. 
Caritas, Abbot H. Thayer. . 


Fifth Grade—The Beauties of Earth, ‘Sea, 
and Sky 


1. The Setting Sun, Bauer (92). 2. The 
Farmstead, Matthaei. 3. The Red Sunset, 
Kampmann (39). 4. The Windmill, Ruysdael. 
5. Old Temeraire, Turner. 6. Lake at Ville 
d’Avray, Corot. 7. Dance of Nymphs, Corot, 
8. The Harp of the Winds, Homer D. Martin. 
9. The Rainbow, Millet. 10. Roll on in Silent 
Majesty, Alquist. 


Sixth Grade—Discovery and Exploration 

1. Boyhood of Sir Walter Raleigh, J. E. 
Millais, 2. Lewis and Clark, 3. Landing of 
Columbus, Van der Lyn, 4; Captain John 
Smith. 5. De Soto’s Discovery of the Missis- 
sippi. 6. Sacajwea Leading Lewis and Clark 
to the Pacific Ocean, 


Grade—Colonial, Early Settlement 
and Revolution 

1. Independence Hall, 2. Puritans Going 
to Chureh, Boughton. 3. “Spirit of ’76,” 
Willard. 4, Mt. Vernon. 5. Landing of Pil- 
grims. 6. Paul Revere’s Ride. 7. Washing- 
ton and His Mother, Fournier. 8. Penn's 
Treaty With the Indians, Benjamin West. 
9. Mayflower in Plymouth Harbor, Halisall. 


Eighth Grade—Pictures Pertaining to Laber, 
Science and Commerce 

1. Oxen Going to Labor, Troyon.* 2. The 
Angelus, Millet. 8. The Gleaners, Millet 
(Paris). 4. Grain-Field, Volkman. 5. Plow- 
ing in the Nivernais, Rosa Bonheur, 6. 
Watts’ Discovery of the Power of Steam. 7. 
Ship Under Full Sail, Schnars Alquist. 8. The 
Sower, Millet. 


Seventh 


Small schools might select one or 
more pictures from each of these 
eight groups. Professor Blair believes 
beautiful pictures should always be 
used to adorn a school room, and that 
pictures of famous men. should be 
used only on their birthdays and oth- 
er anniversaries. 





Suggestions for Our 
Club Girls 


Care in Packing Means More Profits 
for You 


HE time is upon us when we can 

market a great deal of our pro- 
ducts fresh. Many of you live near 
large towns where there is a demand 
for early tomatoes ‘or string beans, 
and you should be able to turn some 
of this trade your way. 

If you make an attractive pack of 
your vegetables and learn to grade 
them well you will be very apt to 
catch the eye and the ear of the 
thrifty grocer. He will pay more for 
well graded fruit of uniform size 
than for the same fruit packed with- 
out grading. 

Place your tomatoes in rows stem 
end down in baskets or clean boxes, 
carefully putting together only those 
that are of the same size and ripe- 
ness. A covering of cool leaves would 
protect the fruit from dust and in- 
sure its reaching the grocer in good 
condition. String beans should be 
freshly gathered and also graded as 
to size, quart baskets being excellent 
containers for these. One of the main 
points in selling is to make your pro- 
ducts attractive to the eye. A house- 
wife may be induced to buy what she 
had not thought of purchasing simply 
because she cannot resist the appe- 
tizing appearance of the vegetables. 

Two little girls in Mecklenburg 
County marketed three-fourths of 
their tomato crop fresh. Getting on 
the Charlotte market by the 20th of 
June, they graded and packed their 
fruit in boxes and took it to one of 
the city grocers. They told me that at 
first he searched the very bottom 
of the boxes to see if the fruit was 
properly graded; but after the first 
few times he told them he did not 
need to examine any further than the 
top row. These girls had established 
a reputation for square dealing. 

Berries, peaches, Jtine apples, all 
should be sorted and carefully pack- 
ed before sending to market. Try it, 
girls, and see if there is any differ- 
ence in the income from your pro- 
ducts. It will give youa heat for 
artistic expression as well as add to 
your knowledge of business stand- 
ards. JANE S. McKIMMON, 
State Agent in Home Demonstration 

Work. 

Raleigh, N. C. 











Business Tatks 


J. A. MARTIN 
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SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 

T DOES me a lot of good to see the North- 
ern papers and magazines boosting the 
South and telling of her wonderful resources. 

A contributor to an Lowa paper has just 
South and one of her products a 
big .boost by saying that the most useful 
wood that grows in America is southern 
yellow pine, the wood of a thousand uses, 
Not only is Southern pine adapted to a 
greater variety of uses in building and man- 
ufacture than almost any other wood, but 
its by-products, aside from the most import- 











ant purpose of making lumber, are remark- 


ably varied in their nature and application. | 


So intimately is yellow pine and its pro- 
ducts associated with the daily life of hu- 
manity that very few persons have any idea 
of the many ways in which it serves us. In 
city and country, day and night, whatever 
our occupation or condition in life, Southern 
yellow pine is contributing something to our 
well-being, literally ‘‘from the cradle to the 
grave.”’ 

So varied gre the uses of Southern yellow 
pine that 36 per cent of all commercial lum- 
ber consumed in the United States is that 
wood. More than 2,000 sawmills operate 
every working day in the year, sawing up 
logs to supply this demand for Southern 
pine. And great shiploads of it are con- 
stantly going across the ocean, even in this 
time of war in to supply the de- 
mand for it in other countries. 

If you are interested in building write the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans. 
They are advertising in our paper and boost- 
ing the South all over the country. 


Europe, 





OUR READERS COME FIRST 
UDICIOUS Advertising,. one of the 
trade papers in the country says: 


best 


“The make-up of the farm paper is a pret- 
ty good indication of its value to the adver- 
tiser. If it is full of broken advertising col- 
umns, if the reading matter is badly split 
up by the advertising carried, the reader 
very naturally presumes that the paper is 
published not so much for his benefit as for 
the purpose of getting 
hard for him to read the paper, and it is 
not long until he loses interest in it, 

‘The make-up is just one of the many 
things that mark the distinction between 
the best class of farm papers and the ordi- 
nary kind, 

“Look over the farm 


papers 
Know what kind of 


make-up they 


of the inquiries answered for 
(this is one of the strongest tests for any 
farm paper)—in short, 


on your list. The best farm papers from an 
editorial standpoint are almost invariably 
the best for your use. They bring the most 
profitable class of inquiries, get business for 
you at a lower cost almost without excep- 
tion. They may not claim to have the larg- 
est circulation, but their circulation means 
quality, and quality never counted for more 
than it does today.” 





FARMING LIKE MANUFACTUR. 
ING 


N MANY ways farming is 

turing. 

The farmer has a “plant’’—his farm—and 
he may operate it to make a dividend, or 
permit the overhead expense to eat up all 
the profit. 

He may waste part of his material, or he 
may utilize it. He may get full value out 
of his animals and his fields, or he may get 
only half what they should produce. : 

The manufacturer succeeds best when he 
plans his work, uses machinery and sells a 
comparatively finished product, just as a 
farmer succeeds best who does the same, 

The The 
Farmer will you farm 
make use of them, Frequently 
something offered that should 
work more profitable, 


like manufac- 


advertisements in Progressive 


help better, 


if you 
there is 


make your 





A LITTLE “SHOP TALK” 


OvF circulation manager, Mr; McClellan, 

is offering to give a Delta Electric Hand 
Lamp as a premium for securing subscrip- 
tions, . 

These little lamps are dandy things 
around the especially for “mother,” 
If I were a boy I would get out and raise 
a club of subscribers just to get one of these 
lamps for HER. 

Great for the sick room, when baby wakes 
up, when “something’s after the chickens,”’ 
when old “Boss” (the cow) or “Jake” (the 
mule) is down in the stall with colic, 

Get one, It’s easy, 


house, 





Advertising has changed the face of the 
map. Advertising has revolutionized the 
methods of doing business. Advertising has 
magnified the possibilities of business far be- 
yond anything our most optimistic. forefath- 
ers ever dreamed of. 





The Progressive Farmer, once a week, one 
year, 


Paris Green Arsenate of Lead 
Guaranteed Waterproof 


Costs no more waterproofed; and goes 
farther. One-spraying usually sufficient 
for an entire season. Not washed off by 
rain. 


Made according to U. S. Government 
formulas regulating the production of 
insecticides and fungicides. As already 
supplied to agricultural departments and 
experimental stations, to which inquirers 
may refer. 


Furnished in Dry Powdered Form or in 
Water Paste. 


Inquire of Your Dealer. 


International Color & Chemical Co. 











Detroit, Michigan. 

















advertising. . It is} 





you use. | 
have, | 
take noté of the editorial matter contained, | 
subscribers— | 


know why you are | 
running your advertising in all the papers | 


F.0.B. 


Strength, weight, dur- 
ability, workmanship 
and fuel economy, all 
guaranteed by Fair- 
banks-Morse quality. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Warehouses in 30 large cities, 
where delivery can be made and 





car-lot rate of freight only, added. 

















THRESHERS 


LAGE 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


Don’t buy any of the above till you get our Catalog and 

reasonable prices. We'll surprise you. Hundreds 

to the wisdom of this counsel. Send for new 191 

Catalog full of pictures. A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
20 South Street, Middletown Springs, Vt. 


Why Aren’t You? 


A GREAT MANY OF 
OUR READERS 


are doing subscription work 
for us and in return we are 
sending out hundreds of use- 
ful articles to them as rewards 
for their kindness. 














We are anxious for you to 
ask your friends and neigh- 
bors for their subscriptions 
and to send you a nice re- 
ward for so doing. 


Our Special Half-price Intro- 
ductory Offer makes it easy. 


Write for particulars and 
helpful suggestions. A pos- 
tal will do. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














When writing to advertisers, 


mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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1041 Sold in Two Days 


On Monday and Tuesday, June 14th and 
15th—Opening Days for This New Model— 
Dealers Sold to Users. 1041 HUDSONS 


This new-model HUDSON—for 1916—was first announced in 
the newspapers on June 13th. About the same. time announce- 
ment was made in Farm Papers and weeklies covering America, 
All announced these four great innovations: 


The Yacht-Line Body 
The Satin~-Lustre Finish 
More Room and Luxury 
A$200 Price Reduction 


On Monday and Tuesday, June 14th and 15th—the opening 
days—every HUDSON showroom in the country was crowded to the 
street. Every road around brought farmers to see this newest car. 

Many thousands of men were turned away. :There was no 
chance for demonstrations. Even careful inspection was almost 
impossible. Yet 1041 men in those two days bought these new- 
model HUDSONS. In those two days men paid $1,400,000 ‘or 
a HUDSON model none had ever seen before, 


The Avalanche 


June 14th and 15th broke every record in the sale of high-grade 
cars: - We knew the avalanche was coming, but the actual demand 
amazed us. All over the country motor car buyers had been wait- 
ing this new model, We held our.announcement until dealers 
could get reasonable stocks ahead. ‘ 

But the first two days sold nearly half a month’s output. By 
the time this appears our deliveries of this new model will reach 
4500, probably. We are building 115 per day. “But that _ will 
hardly begin to supply the men who want this HU. N car. 


Came Like a Comet “ 


It was only 22 months ago when this HUDSON introduced~ 
the navetype ae It was Sesigned by, Howard E. Cote the 
famous designer, weighed ‘under 3000 un 
cut fuel and tire cost in two. ; x 

The price was $1750 then, but that price was the season’s sen- 
sation, uh sell a high-grade Six under $2000 was considezed im- 
possible then. 

The for that car was far ahead of supply. The next 


ALABAMA 


season we doubled our output and brought the price to $1550. On 
that model: last summer we were at times 4000 cars oversold. 

On this new model we doubled our output again, and brought 
the price to $1350. In but a few months this new-type car has 
quadrupled the: HUDSON output. It-has changed the whole 
idea of a class car. Today it dominates in a conspicuous way the 
field of the quality Six, 


No Car Like It. 


HUDSON popularity brought many a follower, Within a few 

Soot there were dozens of makers building carsin the Light 
ix class. 

But Howard E. Coffin and his engineers had then spent three 
years on this HUDSON. They were working all the time to im- 
prove it. They worked out countless refinements. Within 20 months 
they had added to this HUDSON 51 distinct improvements... And 
our multiplied cut had brought the price down to $1350. 

Today this HUDSON finds no rival in sight of it. Such a car 
at such a price is impossible with small productions. Many of the 
best of HUDSON features are not found in other cars. Today os 
cannot find even second choice to the HUDSON if you seek a 
high-grade Six. * 


New 1916 Features 


This new-model HUDSON brings out the Yacht-Line body,» It 
shows for the first time the Sa in-Lustre finish. Each coat is baked 
on in enormous ovens. It has a roomier tonneau; a wider rear 
seat. It has disappearing extra seats to double the tonneau room. 

It has enameled leather upholstery. It has deep, luxurious 
cushions. 

And it has, above all, the approval of owners. Many thousands 
of men have proved out this HUDSON on millions of miles of 
road, Any owner will.endorse this to you as the perfect car. 

Go see it before our summer outputissold. Now-you can get 
an early delivery. Later we fear that you cannot. -- 

7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger Roadster, 
$1350, f. 0. b. Detroit. New Cabriolet,*$1650. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN ; : 
HUDSON swe I one“bt the best HUDSON developments, If te- ” 
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We have dealers everywhere, These are a few tn your vicinity: 
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NORTH CAROLINA ee Georgetown—Skinner & Nesmith. ” 

 Ashevill ambers'& Weaver Co, “.Greenwood—R- ieee oe 

Charlotte—Chario Car.co,” He saat, Lempert anes ¢ 
The “alee Co. ; & “wraoge’ 


Macon—A, K. Mooreg- meg 
Madison—Foster & Crogging, ~*~ 
Moultrie—R. M. Morrison... ~ 
Newman—Newman Auto Co, 
Quitman—Citizens’ Auto Co, 
Bavannah-—-Marris Tire Co, 
e—Logan Auto Co, * . 
t—Samuel H. Sibley. 
Ponds Vaidosta—Valdosta Garage Co, 
Selma Garage” Co. : Washington-—Alexander Iryin. 
Tusealeoosa+-A, M. McGehee, 
Wadley—Lewis Schuessler & She, MISSISSIPPI 


one Biloxi— inn Motor Car Co, 
OROMGIA: f°. Biehaale 
DL urY 


li 


Birmingham>—-Saunders Motor Car 

Co,, 2021 Avenue D, 
Cullman—,J. R.-Griffin, 
Greenville—T. W. Weaver. 
Huntsville—Chas.. M. Skinner, Thomas: 
scene Sys 7 Auto.Co,, 58-60 St, Union Potw 
Oo ; 


tte Mot Ne Stov 
Greensbora— Hudson’ "Banks A “Ge. 
Greenville—Hudson Sales Co. —~ anks Aple:C 
Hickory—Abernathy Hdw. Co* : 
Mebane—Mebane Motor Co; te 
Mestoe— Henderson Garage & Ma- 

, chine Co, cS , 

Racford—Johnson Garage & Machine aeeemeyiie 


! Co Cha Canody St 
Rockingham—-McPhail Auto, Co. *. -.oyeenct ¥ 
Toy—Charles L.Biskridge, = Coton Ma soc 
i: “aes 4 BERG 3 Kedele--Valley Motor Car Co, ae OS Aventock”  Humbokit— 
tlanta—J.. Wy. G@smith, 4 i mbus-~-Columbus Auto Co. - ‘Wilmington—-Lassiter-McDUmé:Co. -*.. 
Stas roe ct Jr,, i Gre vii as Feenville Garage. & >: Zebulon 3 EL ueaite a er 


ee Auto Co. ~ 
B Euttion Char 
Co, ' 


on 


Seiigbia ack Prison Ange cas Mina Te Haar 
at —~& DP. Franke Aute % Paris—C. ffarris. . 3 
arriage cara: Oe Fartenvilic Jolie’ C. Yackson. \ 
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